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Alone in the tire field—the 
Firestone 3% takes its place 
beside the half dozen prod- 
ucts of universal use which 
manufacturing genius has 
made standard. 


Built in a specialized fac- 
tory—by experts—with all 
the economy of concen- 
trated production. 
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Spraying Controls Potato Troubles 


Efficient spraying means a thorough job---H. J. Evans of Long Island 


with arsenate of lead solution or any other 
arsenical solution used for potato spraying. 
It need not be applied until lice are seen, but 
it is necessary to look carefully for lice, as 
they are so near the color of the leaves and 
are on the under side so that they are nat 
readily detected until the plant begins to 
wilt. A good, hard, windy rain will take off 
most of the lice and they are unable to crawl 
back on the plant. So if the right kind of a 
shower comes along, it saves applying the 
nicotine solution. 


Control Blight at Same Time 


Late blight is a fungous disease and seldom 
is severe except in a wet season. Spores of 
the fungous alight on the leaves of the plant 
and grow into the leaf tissue between the 
upper and lower surfaces. Therefore, it is 
impossible to touch the fungus after the 
plant is infected. It is necessary to spray 
the plant with something that will prevent 
the spore from germinating and getting a 
foothold inside the leaf. Certain solutions 
containing copper have been found to do this 
and do not injure the foliage when mixed 
with forms of lime. Bordeau is an efficient 


Mass, under the act of Marce 3, 1879 
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stances than one. Thoroughness means that 
the entire plant must be sprayed. The job 
is only half done when the upper surfaces of 
the leaves are sprayed. The under surfaces 
constitute the other half. It is necessary to 
spray the under sides because lice are almost 
always on that side and because the leaf is 
so constructed that spores causing late blight 
can more easily enter the leaf tissue from 
the under side. But how many sprayers are 
equipped to do the last half of the job? 
Farmers who claim that spraying does not 
pay may often lay the blame to the fact that 
the spraying was not thoroughly done, and 
this point may not have been brought to their 
attention. 


Spray Potatoes—Don’t Sprinkle 


To make a sprayer put the mixture on the 
under side of the leaves, two things are 
necessary, pressure and dropped nozzles. 
Pressure can best be supplied by a motor- 
driven spraying outfit, although it is pos- 
sible to get 150 pounds to the inch with a 
good traction outfit if too many nozzles are 
not used. But 150 pounds should be the 























last year. 

















—— ARMERS of Long Island are 
oon noted for their big yields of 
H potatoes as well as the large 
| acreage. They have to fight 
more insects and diseases than 
the average potato grower of 
the north, and their spraying operations are 
not neglected. They have to spray or they 
do not have a crop. They do not all spray 
for blight, however. Insects are more neces- 
sary to control, for they come every year, 
while blight. may not come more than every 
other year on the average, or even less. 
Spraying, then, is necessary to control insect 
pests and to prevent blight. 

For convenience, insects are often divided 

into two great classes, biting and sucking. 
The potato crop on Long Island has them 
both. When the young plants are coming up 
they are often met by the Colorado beetle. In 
fact, one seed potato dealer claims that the 
bugs come into his office and look over the 
books to see which farmers are planting the 
largest acreage. The injury of the beetles 
themselves is not so much, but they lay eggs 
which hatch into “siugs”, which are very 
injurious. They eat the leaf tissue and 
leave only the ribs, unless 
stopped. Black flea beetles 
are also very severe in 
their work. They begin 
about as soon as the plant 
is through the ground. 
Both of these are biting 
insects and chew the leaf 
issue. They can be killed 
if some poison can be 
placed on the leaf so they 
will eat it. 

Lead arsenate is the 

ost commonly used ar- 
senical for potatoes, and is 
sold under several trade 
ames. When mixed with 
water, five pounds powder 
0 50 gallons, and sprayed 
bn vines, it is strong 
enough to kill these in- 
sects if they eat the leaf. 

oOwever, the flea beetle 
prefers his leaf unsprayed, 
and rather than eat the 
sprayed plants, he flies to 
he fields of your neighbor 
who has not sprayed. So, 
is far as results are con- 
erned, it makes no differ- 
hee whether he eats it or not, just so you 
ave sprayed. 

Aphis or lice are the sucking insects that 
other potatoes. On account of the fact that 

ey suck instead of chew, they cannot be 
ontrolled by arsenical spray. Most chewing 

sects are protected by a tough skin, but the 

tato louse is very tender and his weak spot 
B his skin. ~ Since we cannot feed him poison 
n account of his eating habits, we must get 
im in some other way. Several contact 
prays can be used. The one most common- 
y used for potato lice is nicotine sulphate. 

pint to 50 gallons water in which three 
ounds soap have been dissolved is effective. 
'S Nicotine sulphate solution can be mixed 











Drop Nozzle Bars Make Potato Spraying Efficient 


This shows the noczle arrangement used by a Long Island farmer. 
drop nozzle bars with two nozzles on the end of each. Each row has three nozzles, 
one spraying from the top downward and two spraying from below the plants upward. 
Both sides of the k.ves are thoroughly coated and he was able to control’ potato lice 
Since this insect comes on the underside of the leaves it is difficult to kill. 
The gas engine pumped fast enough to maintain a pressure of 200 pounds and so the 
plants were sprayed instead of sprinkled. 


mixture to use, although there are several 
prepared mixtures on the market that are ex- 
cellent. Long Island farmers use a 5-5-50 
mixture and often use more than 5 pounds 
lime to 5 bluestone. 

One of the good features of bordeaux is 
the fact it can be applied with either or both 
of the above mentioned mixtures. It is thus 
possible to spray for bugs, lice and blight 
all at the same time, and since it is usually 
necessary to spray for bugs, it is good 
insurance to spray for blight at the same 
time. 

Thoroughness is to be emphasized and is 
rated as important as the proper mixture and 
the proper time. This is true in more in- 





minimum pressure, and 200 is not too 
much. Dropped nozzles 
can be arranged by al- 
most any farmer. The 
extension should be low 


enough so that the nozzles 
can be directed slightly 
upward. The accompany- 
ing picture shows how one 
farmer did it. Most spray- 
er companies are now put- 
ting out dropped nozzle 
bars if the purchaser will 
inquire for them. 

Crop statisticians tell 
us that 1920 is seeing a 
largely decreased potato 
acreage, and it therefore 
will be more important 
that those potatoes that 
are planted should receive 
best of care. They need to 
be insured against bugs 
and blight, and the farm- 
er should have his invest- 
ments protected. When the 
insurance is being applied 
and while preparations 
are being made for apply- 
ing it, remember that the 
three important factors 
are thoroughness and proper mixture applied 
at the right time. 
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Cover Crop for Potatoes—On Long Island 
the practice of seeding oats or rye immedi- 
ately following the potato harvest is a grow- 
ing practice. The oats is usually winter- 
killed, but makes sufficient growth in the fall 
to furnish a good supply of humus when 
turned under in the spring. Much of the rye 
lives through for several weeks’ growth in 
the spring before plowing. 





Time of Cutting Timber has very little 
effect upon the durability or other properties 
if timber is properly cared for after it is cut. 
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Sun- Dried Fruits and Vegetables 


Ella May Powell writes of providing summer food for the whole year 





HLL FRUITS and 
vegetables to be 
sun dried should 
be of the best qual- 
ity. No other will 
dry satisfactorily. 

They should be gathered in that 




















state of maturity which is re- 
quired when cooked or eaten 
fresh. Clean thoroughly before 


peeling or placing in the sun, but 
do not let them stand in water 
during this process longer than 
is necessary, for they will ab- 
sorb the water and make drying 
more difficult. Place the fresh 
food at once in the sun after 








— Peach: Peel and remove the 

seed, cutting in slices a half inch 
in thickness. The peeling can be 
left on the peach with better re. 
sults than with the apple, and 
when removed and dried, then 
soaked and cooked, they make 
palatable pies. Another proces; 
of drying the peach is to peel 
and cut in half, placing the fruit 
in a pan on top of the stove. Pour 
in a little water to cover the bot. 
tom of the pan and prevent the 
fruit from sticking or scorching, 
Heat until the peach begins to 
soften, then remove from the pan 
and roll in coarse granulated 








gathering, to prevent its becom- 
ing stale or withered. To place 
on tin is the most satisfactory 
way, as the metal holds the heat 
best, drying the food more quick- 
ly. If tin is not available, clean 
smooth boards, or old _ white 
cloth or just newspaper, smooth- 
ly spread will serve the purpose. Earthen- 
ware or china plates are desirable for some 
of the fruits, but tin may be substituted. 

It is well to make secure the cloth and 
paper by placing a stone upon each corner 
to prevent the wind from blowing away the 
food. 
and with some varieties impossible, to gather 
it up when scattered. Cover with mosquito 
netting to protect from insects and also to 
assist in keeping the wind from blowing the 
food away. The time required for drying 
differs with each variety, according to the 
moisture contained and the intensity of the 
sun’s heat. According to the directions of 
the old-time farmer, it is safe to store the 
food “when dry enough to rattle”. It is to 
be dried, but not to be parched. 

Individual intelligence must be exercised 
in judging when the moisture has been suf- 
ficiently absorbed by the sun. If stored be- 
fore the moisture is dried out, the food will 
mold and decay, and if left too long in the 
sun, it will become parched and little life 
essence will remain. When wind is added to 
the sun heat, the food dries more rapidly. 
Some varieties, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
spinach, parsley and most greens, will dry in 
one day if the sun heat is strong. Tomatoes, 
plums, peaches, apples and all varieties of 
thicker substance require several days—ac- 
cording to the intensity of the sun heat. 


River. 


Drying in Threatening Weather 


In climates where there is much dampness 
in the air, the food will dry more satisfac- 
torily if left on the stove during the early 
morning and late afternoon, placing in the 
sun from 1l amto3 pm. Some foods re- 
quire to be dried more quickly than others to 
prevent decay. Such varieties should only 
be put out to dry when there is no danger of 
rain, and the sun heat very strong. All va- 
rieties should be occasionally stirred or 
turned to hasten drying. This is the only 
attention they require. 

Should a cloud threaten, transfer the food 
to the kitchen stove. Place the pans with 
the drying food upon other pans turned up- 
side down on the back and outer sides of the 
stove. If there is a warmer to the stove it 
is preferable for drying, the heat in it being 
more even; but the upturned pans will pre- 
vent scorching. This can be done while 
meals are being prepared, saving expense of 
extra fire. Do not place the food out to dry 
until the sun is fully up, and the night dew 
dried. Take it indoors at sundown before the 
dew begins to fall. When dry, store the food 
in cloth or paper bags and keep in a cool place. 

Fruit jars and crockery ware may also be 
utilized as containers for dried food. These 
are specially desirable for the fruits dried in 


Should this occur it would be difficult . 





Seven- Year-Old Apple Orchard in Hudson Valley 


This seven-year-old orchard bore well this last season, some of the 
Rome Beauty trees yielding over a barrel of apples. 
comparatively cheap. The varieties also include McIntosh, Sutton and Wolf 
Its owner, William H. Hart of Dutchess county, N Y, has reason 
to be proud of his holdings. 


sugar. As a preventive from insects and 
worms, sprinkle a handful of coarse dry salt 
over each gallon of the dried food, when 
placed in the sack. When ready to cook or 
serve, rinse off the salt before letting stand 
in water. The little remaining will not in- 
jure, but improve the flavor of the food. Do 
not put salt on the fruits dried with sugar, 
or on orange, lemon, banana or cocoanut, but 
it is efficacious on peaches, apples, pears, 
plums and unseeded grapes. 

It is not difficult to watch the simple 
processes of sun-drying food and to govern 
its treatment accordingly. By following di- 
rections the housekeeper and gardener can, 
with little labor, save many bushels of food 
that annually go to waste. Each day there is 
some surplus in almost every house, from the 
home garden, that could be dried. Thetinroof 
is an excellent place for drying foodinthesun. 

As the varieties mature and ripen at dif- 


ferent. seasons, it is not laborious to dry by- 


degrees a winter supply. Sun-dried food is 
most wholesome, having a flavor and quality 
superior to the food dried by artificial heat. 
It is to be preferred also to canned food, for 
the water in canned products extracts much 
of the flavor, while sun drying retains it. 
Little sugar is used and the expense of con- 
tainers greatly reduced. 

If it is desired to keep the food several 
years, the inexpensive pasteboard cartons 
may be bought, rinsed inside with melted 
paraffin, and sealed with the wax. For keep- 
ing one to two years, the ordinary paper bag 
is sufficient. Sun-dried food is light in weight 
and requires little space for packing, when 
compared with fresh or canned food. While 
it is impossible to substitute for nature’s 
method, one that will entirely restore the 
dried food to a state of perfect freshness, by 
following the simple but important direc- 
tions given for each variety, and exercising 
with all an individual intelligence, satisfac- 
tory results can be attained. 


Taking Each Food by Itself 


Apple: Peel and core. Cut in slices % 
inch in thickness. Place on tins or boards. 
It is not necessary to peel the apple, the peel- 
ing, unless very tough, becoming tender when 
cooked, but the best quality is procured by 
removing the peeling. 

Cherry: Seed the fruit and place on tins 
or china platters. Another way of drying 
cherries is to cover the fruit, after seeding, 
with coarse granulated sugar, and let stand 
until the juice has formed a syrup, then 
drain the syrup and place the fruit in the 
sun. When partly dry, roll in coarse sugar 
and let remain until fully dried. Cherries 
may also be dried without seeding, but they 
are not as satisfactory as when seeded. 


The land is rough and 


sugar. Place on china plates or 
tins. When dry, the fruit is de 
licious and can be eaten raw or 
baked in fruit cake. 

Pear: Peel and core. Cut in 
slices a quarter of an inch in 
thickness and place on tins or 
paper. 

Plum: Cut in half and seed. If the fruit 
is extra large, cut in quarters to hasten dry- 
ing. Place on tins, boards or paper. 

Watermelon Rind: Select well ripe but 
firm melons. Remove the outer green of the 
rind and the inner heart. Cut the white rind 
in long slices an inch in width. Cover with 
water in which has been dissolved two table 
spoonfuls of salt to the gallon. Let stand 
over night, then drain and cover with fresh 
water. Let stand two hours, then drop into 
a boiling thick syrup of sugar and water 
strongly flavored with ginger. Boil the rind 
until it begins to change its color of white 
for that of a light yellow. Then drain and 
roll in coarse granulated sugar. Place on 
china plates and let dry. 

Beans—Spring: String and break in pieces 
an inch in length. Cover with water and heat 
to boiling. Drain and place on paper, tin or 
boards. The beans may also be placed be 
tween papers and dried without heating. In 
both processes cover with water and le 
stand over night before cooking. 

Butter Beans: Pick and shell as soon as 
full grown, before hardening in the shell. 
Cover with water and heat to boiling. Drain 
and place on tins or paper. Cover with water 
and let .stand over night before cooking. 
Butter beans treated in this manner are more 
like the fresh bean than when left to dry on 
the vine, though those dried on the vine are 
palatable and nutritious. The lima bean is 
treated in the same way as the butter bean. 

Beets: Peel and cut in slices % inch it 
thickness. Cover with water and let stand 
over night before cooking. The best tops 
when young and tender are palatable whet 
cooked. To dry the leaf, remove the stem 
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and place between two sheets of paper. D0 
not let remain in the sun until parched 
Cover with water and let stand over night 
before cooking. 

Cauliflower: Separate the large buncheé 
into small bits and place on tins or papet 
Cover with water and let stand over nigh 
before cooking. 

Corn: Cover the full ear of corn will 
water and heat to boiling. Drain and wi 
a sharp knife cut downward, in half, 
grains, taking care not to press heavily ° 
the knife, to avoid a waste of the corn mil 
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A second time cut close to the cob, removilf 
the other half of the grain. Do not attem 
to cut the whole grain from the cob at 0 
cutting. Spread on tins or white cloth. Co 
with water and let stand over night bef 
cooking. If a pint of fresh, sweet milk 
added to a quart of corn while cooking, % 
grain cannot be distinguished, when eat 
from fresh corn. 

Cucumber: Peel and cut in slices not 
than % inch in thickness. [To Page 
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“INew Jersey College Host to Farmers 


Farmers, fruit growers and live stock men gather at summer field meeting 


ITH A world of good things to 
see and to do, several hundred 





the W farmers and their friends met 
neh at the New Jersey station in 
1 be New Brunswick, June 16 to 19, 
Te for the annual summer field 
and meeting of the college and experiment sta- 
hen tion. At this period, when crops are thriv- 
lake HF ing and live stock is in the field, the farmers 
Cess were able to make a more thorough study of 
pee] the work under way by the state authorities 
ruit than is possible during the winter months, 
our when the ground is covered with snow and 
bot- Hi the animals and poultry are inside. It was 


the a splendid series of gatherings with some- 



















ing. MB thing of interest and profit to every impor- 
; to Mtant phase of agricultural work in New Jer- 
pan sey, and while the men were busy with pro- 
ated duction and marketing problems, the women 
sorf™were holding demonstrations and round 
de- M@table talks on household and domestic 
y or fm problems. 
The first of the four-day sessions was de- 
t in Hi voted to horticultural work. Apples, peaches, 
1 infvegetables and orchard and trucking prob- 
3 orf™™lems received attentions The question of 
garden tractors and the use of machinery in 
ruit H¥the orchard received considerable attention, 
dry- Mi because with farm help unavailable the ques- 
tion of most efficient methods is uppermost 
but Higin the minds of all growers. The second day 
the fmwas devoted to the production of general 
rind /™—afarm crops, and the fertilizing and general 
with Mmcare of the various types of New Jersey soil 
ble- Mito give the best yield per 
and Macre. Live stock came into = 
reshfmits own the third day, = 
into f™™_when the problems of han- = 
aterM™adling sheep, hogs and — 
rindf@™mhorses and the discussion = 
hiteMMof efficient methods in = 
and are of the dairy herd re- 
» On eived attention. Particu- 





lar emphasis was laid on 
breeding problems. On the 
ast day, the farmers 
joined with the poultry 
‘to hit the feather trail” 
and following addresses 
levoted to the production 
bf eggs and poultry, dem- 
bnstrations were given on 
he various phases of the 
poultry industry. 

Pointing out the prog- 
ess in the’use of fertiliz- 
prs, Dr J. G. Lipman said 
here has been 714% in- 
rease in amount of fertil- 
er used each year during 
he past seven years. He =; 
stated that phosphate rock = 
s the basis for fertilizer 
oday, and that fortunate- 
y about 2,000,000 tons of 
phosphate rock have been 
ocated in our western states. It is interest- 
g to note that 7000 tons of peat were used 
ast year as filler for common fertilizer. 

“If it had not been for the process of tak- 
ng nitrogen from the air, Germany could 
ever have gone to war,” he declared. “The 
process of nitrification used to make such 
uge quantities of explosives during the war 
8 being followed by farmers through the use 
f the so-called ‘green manure’ crops, which 
akes nitrogen fertilizer on the farm.” 

In a masterly address, Hon Alva Agee, 
‘ew Jersey secretary of agriculture, empha- 
ized the economic necessity for higher 
rices to farmers for their products. He be- 
eves that only through co-operation and 
Gucation can waste be eliminated, and he 

phasized the need of encouraging greater 
bod production, indicating that if more at- 
ntion was not put upon this phase of agri- 
ultural effort, there would not be enough 
bod to go around. “Europe is in a more se- 
©us condition than at any time during the 
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Saw... 
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Along with hats and coats, 
May suit a lot of folks no doubt, 


But it doesn’t get our votes. 


To those in towns and villages, 
Who have a garden plot 

To work, when they get home at night, 
It seems a happy thought. 


And all the nature lovin’ crowd, 
Who stroll about and dream; 
Or wander, fishing pole in hand, 
Beside some dancin’ stream. 


But out here, on the hillside farm, 
It’s hard for ma and me; 

Because, the animals around 
Don’t understand, you see. 


= The good old way of countin’ time, 

= Was plain to everyone; 

= But they can’t comprehend this fad 
Of racin’ with the sun. 


= Our rooster calls the reveille, 

Then, birds begin to sing: 

= There ain't no other time so glad 
As mornin’ in the spring. 
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war,” he brought out. “Those countries over 
there cannot get back until a helping hand 
has been given to them and unless this is 
done, there is danger that they will return to 
a state of turmoil, which will come in due 
time to our own doors.” 

Taking up the farmers’ part in the process 
of reconstruction following the war, W. N. 
Giles, master New York state grange, urged 
farmers to take a hand in the policies, even 
if not in the politics of the country. “Sitting 
and passing resolutions about the way the 
men in authority should do will not solve the 
problems confronting us,” he said. “Farm- 
ers must go at the constructive work them- 
selves. As a.whole, farmers represent the 
conservative class and it is through the or- 
ganized development of their minds that the 
menaces of bolshevism, socialism and all the 
other ‘isms* can be crushed.” He would not 
restrict immigration. But he would force all 
aliens to sign a pledge of loyalty to this coun- 
try before they are admitted. On the sub- 
ject of daylight saving, Mr Giles stated it is 
not the duty of farmers to feed the world un- 
til they have the unqualified support of the 
government and can depend upon standard 
United States time. 


For Cheaper Meat Production 


For New Jersey conditions a forage crop 
system to supply cheap food for sheep and 
rotation of the forage crops to control the 
stomach worm, was suggested by R. C. Bedell 


Lh 


Myrtle J. Aldrich 


This changin’ time when spring comes round But when this ere new time comes on, 
We have to break the spell; 

And get our milkin’ well along 
Before he rings the bell. 


Our very busy governments 
Had better let things be; 
And tend to what they've got on hand, = 
That's how it locks to me. = 
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of the federal department of agriculture. 
Through the plan of rotating such crops as 
oats and Canada field peas, rape, soy beans 
and millet on eight fields, the sheep at the 
government farm at Beltsville, Md, have pros- 
pered and at the same time the land has been 
wonderfully improved. The government farm 
carries 258 sheep on 30 acres, which in 1915 
would not support 30 sheep. 

Prof F. G. Helyar of the New Jersey sta- 
tion pointed out that it costs $30 to raise a 
200-pound hog and that eastern farmers must 
get 15 cents a pound or better to break even 
or make a profit on the animals. Through a 
series of years the selling price of hogs as 
illustrated by a curved line, shows a cycle of 
four years between the peaks and depths of 
the curve. On an average, pigs can be pro- 
duced at $1.50 a 100 pounds less in the west 


~ 





armer John’s Opinion 


We always had our dinner hour 
From twelve o'clock to one; 

And felt that we were keeping pace 
With our good friend, the sun. 


But now, accordin’” to his chart, 
We're just an hour ahead; 
And have to eat before it's time, 
And work that hour instead. 


If there’s a picture show in town, 
e can't arrange to go; 
Because the cows don’t carry clocks, 
They watch the sun, you know. 


And come a-stragglin’ toward the bars 
Just when it is too late; 
And so we milk, and go to bed, 


And grumble at our fate. 

I ain’t the criticisin’ kind, 
But this I'd like to say, 

As long as God has took the job 
Of makin’ night and day; 





than under eastern conditions, and this item 
of competition must be met by the New Jer- 
sey farmers. It may be done, he indicated, 
by handling the hog business so that an effi- 
cient hog will be brought up on cheaper food 
under better methods than now followed and 
with inoculation against disease. He believes 
there is not a place for many large herds in 
the east, but that there is a place for the 
many small herds. The pork of the future 
will come from many farms, each with a 
small herd of hogs. 

The cost of producing farm products is 
one of the most important studies of today, 
according to Prof Frank App, in charge of 
farm management and farm crops at the sta- 
tion. It is valuable as a protection to the 
farmers against the city man who has to be 
shown that the dairyman is selling products 
for less than the cost of production. It is 
also important as a guide in finding out the 
most efficient crop to grow in a certain soil. 
Since labor is searce and high, it is well to 
know how to invest in order to get the best 
return. The cold pack method of canning 
without sugar was the chief topic of interest 
to the farm women. 


Over 2', Loads Hay Per Acre 
J. R. NICHOLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 

Some accounts of improved systems in farming might 
seem highly colored if the actual conditions were to be seen 
by the reader. In the article below by J. R. Nicholas of 
Hidri View farm in Northampton county, Pa, we know the 
writer practices what he preaches. His experience in im- 
provement of the hay crop through 
rotation and careful preparation of 
the land is told im an interesting 


itt ULE . 
. way below.—[The Editor. 


WUT 

We have made a great 
improvement in our hay 
crop through rotation, con- 
nected with thorough prep- 
aration. In 1915 we made 
five loads of wild carrot 
hay from six acres of land. 
While making it, we had a 
visitor, who asked, “What 
are you going to do with 
them weeds?” When we 
told him that the weeds 
we were working with were 
all we had for hay he re- 
marked they were better 
than nothing. With econ- 
omy we pulled through the 
winter of 1915-6. We also 
were helped out with our 
oats straw, chaff, an acre 
of Liberty millet and corn 
stover. This states our po- 
sition at the time of our 
first year here, and the 
following tells how we in- 
ereased the yield of five 
loads of poor hay from six 
acres to 13 loads of the 
; finest quality clover hay 
from five acres of the same land, the remain- 
ing one acre being used for forage for our 
swine. 

Our second year we planted corn in the six 
acres with the application of manure broad- 
east before plowing and the direct applica- 
tion of one handful of sheep-waste to the hill 
after plants were about 6 inches high. We 
had a fair yield of over 50 bushels to the acre. 
The third year this land was seeded with 
oats. While the yield looked so very promis- 
ing, we were disappointed to find that numer- 
ous hulls were minus the kernel. This was 
to a certain extent due to the variety, which 
we have since discarded. Allowing for the 
unfilled hulls, we had a yield of 30 bushels 
an acre to five acres. The remaining one acre 
was used for potatoes, from which we had a 
yield of 110 bushels. The land where pota- 
toes were raised had an application at plant- 
ing time of 600 pounds of 2-8-2 fertilizer di- 
rectly to the row. The fourth year’s crop 
was then prepared for, and [To Page 14.] 
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Do You Throw 
Away Grain 


Not if you know it. 

Yet, if you depend on a custom 
thresher to thresh your crop, you are 
almost sure not to have your thresh- 
ing done at just the time wen the 
grain can be handled with the least 
loss through shaking out. If you 
thresh in the field, weather conditions 
may greatly damage your crop while 


you ave waiting. your turn at the 
“threshing rig.” 
With extra help nard to find and 


expensive, you cannot afford to have 
your men waiting for the threshing 
machine to arrive. Throwing away 
time is as costly as throwing away 
grain. 

The modern answer to the grain- 
raising conditions of today is the 





INDIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


With this efficient machine you are 
entirely independent of weather con- 
ditions and labor’ shortage. You 
thresh when your grain is ready; 
everything is ready to go ahead when 
you have your help on hand—no time 
lost; no grain lost. 


The Gray Individual Thresher em- 
bodies every convenience which 80 
years of experience in _ building 
threshers has proven to be practical. 
Made in sizes to fit every crop. Light 
but strong; easy to move from place 
to place; fine for hilly country. 

Be sure to write at once for our 

catalog—get a Gray Individual 

Thresher this season. The cost 

is surprisingly low. 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc. 
Box A2, Poultney, Vt. 
Factory at Middletown Springs, Vt. 





















GET THIS CATALOGUE 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Ine, 
—Please send me your 
catalog and suggest prop- 
er equipment for farm 
devoting about — acres 


to grain crops. Also quote 








NO MONEY 


__IN ADVANCE 


SEND COUPON ONLY! 


will arrive POST PAID. Just 
the shoe for all-around 
“and lon 
Belestad quality unlined ep: 

3 ity unline 
=. Soft, cool and pliable. 
einforced stitching, 1 
ws-dirt excluding . 
A neat and perfect fit- 
ting shoe at cash 
saving. Send for pair 
en approval. fey only on 
val. © guar- 


BUY DIRECT 
Boys’,10 tol3, $3.49 
Youths’! to5%,$3,39 
Men’s,Gtoi2, « .69 

SEND MO MONEY—MAIL COUPON ONLY 


THE SHOE MAILING HOUSE, r-3 _ 
Station A, Post Office, Boston 18, Mase. 
Send Ame Scout Shoes on approval 
I risk nothing, 


Size 


rican 


My money back if I want, 
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CABBAGE cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 





of thera. See Farmers’ Exchange column, 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J, 
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Good Place for Hydraulic Ram 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


I have a spring 250 feet from my house, 
and I wish to pump the water into the 
pantry. The spring is 3% feet lower than 
the level of the point m me pantry where 
wish to pump the water. Can we use 
an ordinary foree pump with lower barrel 
extended down just faur feet below the 
pantry floor? If not, what way would you 
suggest getting the water up? The spring 
is a strong one, having a 100-gallon flow at 
present and much larger when not so dry. 
Could I use a ram? I am thinking of put- 
ting in an electric light ptant. Would it be 
practical to pump water up with a motor?— 
{[F. A. M., New York. 

Under the conditions, described, a 
hydraulic ram would be the best solu- 
tion of the problem of getting water 
into the house. Of course it might be 
possible to put in a combination lift 
and force pump, but you might have 
some trouble in drawing the water 
horizontally such a long distance. If 
a ram is installed you) will have an 
ample flow of water to operate it, and 
most certainly you will have an abun- 
dant supply in the house. 

It would be possible to install a mo- 
tor for pumping water up into your 
house if you are going to have elec- 
tricity available, but unless you get a 
pretty good sized plant, you will not 
have enough current to take care of 
the power requirements, and it would 
be a pretty heavy drain on the batter- 
I do not see that it would give 


we 


ies. 
you any particular advantage either, 
over the ram, because the cost of 


operating a ram would be practically 
nothing, and it would not require any 
attention. 


Location of Septic Tank 

I wish to build a septic tank for use to 
take care of the waste from a flush closet, 
bath tub and kitchen sink. My ground is 
practically level, but at the present time 
there is a sink drain from the house that is 
piped to another party's land which is not 
covered by my deed and can find ho record 
of any deed or writings granting this privi- 
lege. The party on whose land this runs says 
he has no objection to it remaining as it is, 


and if I want to build a septic tank to go 
ahead. Could the overflow from the septic 
tank be piped to this old drain? How far 


should the tank be built from the house as 
there is only about 10 feet of space between 
the house and the other party's land near the 
drainage mentioned. Where can I obtain plans 
and specifications on how to build a tank for 
a family of four?—[O. A. Pitcher, 

There is no reason why a_ septic 
tank should not be built quite close to 
the house, as one that is properly con- 
structed and properly operated causes 
no offense whatever. However, I 
should be inclined to think that a dis- 
tance of 10 feet would be too small to 
permit of the installation of the tank, 
and if you can get permission to lo- 
cate it on land belonging to another 
party I would do so. The tank can be 
built entirely underground, with the 
exception of a manhole leading to the 
surface. The distribution system can 
be put under the ground and no one 
will ever know that the tank is there 


AST Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 
will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


except for the projecting manhole. 

The Portland cement association 
and the Clay products’ association, 
both of Chicago, can furnish plans for 
the construction of septic tanks. 


More Use for Auto Trucks 


One of the most interesting phases 


of the truck survey, reported in our 
last issue, brought out the fact that 
the next truck which farmers will 


buy, to replace the one they now have, 
will be a little heavier. While most 
of the truck owners have a one-ton 
truck at present, the tendency is to- 
ward the 1% or two-ton’ trucks. 
Farmers now possessing 1%-ton 
trucks, in a large measure favor the 
slightly heavier one. The important 
point in this is that motor truck man- 
ufacturers in the coming year will 
undoubtedly lay more attention to the 


1% and two-ton trucks. Full 50% of 
those reporting in this phase of the 
survey said that they would buy 


larger trucks the next time they made 
a purchase. Of course, trucks from 
one to two tons are applicable and 
desirable for all sized farms. 

Further figures show that 53% of 
the farmers now owning trucks do 
hauling for other farmers, a wonder- 
ful argument in favor of the exten- 
sion of the co-operative rural motor 
express. The general truck is used 
by the farmer on his farm about a 
third of the time. He reported that 
it is gradually cutting down the time 


dress label 





that 
answer by mail 


COMPLAINT 








(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- . 
from American Agriculturist r 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; . 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
legal questions for which a personal @% 
is desired 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 
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of going to market to a third of y 
original time consumed. Grain 
live stock are the two products hay 
most largely, although every king 
farm product was listed as carrie 
market by motor trucks. There yw, 
75% of the farmers owning try 
who reported a saving of holp on 
farm, while 74% said they used fey, 
horses since they purchased the tryg 
and figures show that each horse , 
quires an average acreage of five agen 
a year for its keep. There were 2 
of the truck users who said they q 
doing with four less horses than f 
merly. 

On the farm truck to come, pne 
matic tires will play an impor 
part, according to the purchasing ; 
tentions of farmers reporting in ¢ 
survey. Fully 50% said they wo, 
stipulate the use of pneumatic tip. 
on their truck purchase, 45% woy 
buy solid tires, while 5% would py 
pneumatic front tires and solid rp 
tires. 


























Inercased Gasoline Supply—This \ 
effect is what the bureau of mines rp. 
ports in a recent bulletin showing 
serve stocks on hand at refineries ovg 
626,000,000 gallons, serving to offs 
some of the startling statements 











cently made that gasolin supply ; 
waning. The present year has begy 
fortunate in matter of developmen 







looking toward increased oil produe 
tion. It now appears that refine 
can get twice the amount of gas 
line from oil by using what 
known as the “cracking” process, no 
really the modern method. In th 
background of possibilities is oil o 
tained from shale, according to th 
geological survey, although this supp 
will not be drawn upon for some ti 
to comé, meanwhile forming an e 
during aspect. As to troubled Mexig 
its oil fields have been shipping enor 
mous quantities to United States, a 
‘though smaller past few weeks. Mea 
while use of gasoline as a fuel shoul 
be conserved, especially when it is r 
called that there are over 7,100,( 
cars in this country. 














= Orange Judd Service Bureau = 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 

















should each be 
No charge 


SATISFACTION 








Milk Powder Shares 


I am asked to buy shares in Connecticut 
Dry Milk Products Co. Its prospectus shows 
a factory under construction at Bethel, Ct. 
It claims to have a new patented process for 
making milk powder. It is understood that 
the concern has promised to pay farmers 84 
cents per quart for milk the year through as 
an incentive to buy stock.—[H. P. H. 

If this concern’ can get sufficient 
capital and efficient management, it 
may win out. However, milk powder 
is manufactured on a large scale by 
several. Will this one and its process 
be able to compete profitably with 
those already established. Its factory 
is located in a good dairy section, and 
its ability to pay the proposed price to 
farmers or to earn dividends on its 
shares will depend upon the margin of 
profit upon its goods. 

No one can tell whether milk pow- 

















Cultivating Two Rows at Once 


What was once an experiment is now a common occurrence in many 


sections. 
the soil is fitted for the corn crop, 
cultivated at once. 


Corn may be cultivated as easily with the right kind of tractor as 
You will note that two rows are being 


der or other dairy products wil! keep 
up at present relatively high values, of 
fall in value as have some other com 


modities. No factory can forete|| wha 
it can pay for milk for any _§sgreal 
length of time in advance, owing @ 
many conditions that may chance rap 


idly. Then again, much depenis upo 
the personnel of a business, b« it th¢ 
making of milk powder, — shoe 


watches or what not. One man has the 
gumption to make a success even U> 
der adverse circumstances, wherea 
another starting with a corporatioi 
and capital may not have the abilitf 
to make a go of it, 

A small milk powder plant at Haw 
leyville, Ct, has been operating fo 
some time and is doing quite a nic 
business. 


Gip Paint Concerns 


I received circulars from paint houses # 
Cleveland, O, offering to sell paint at low 
prices. Would you advise me to do busine 
with them?—[G. D. W. 

Have nothing to do with much cit 
rate paint houses. We have received 
numerous complaints from subscribe™ 
who purchased from such concerts 
and have yet to find that satisfactory 
adjustments are made. 


Why Do You Gamble? 


We cannot recommend the Montata 
oil scheme that is being promoted by 
E. G. Lewis. His own literature sav% 
“the development of an entirely 1 
oil field is a hazardous undertaking 
matter of large investment in wildc# 
wells, which if they come in, produce 
return enormously, but if they do nt 
are holes in the ground.” When Li 
erty bonds can be bought to net 5 and 
6% why gamble your money in 
wildcatting? 





I received check from the expres 
company for $7.50 in settlement of ™ 
claim. I wish to express my than 
as I never would have received it ™ 
for Orange Judd Service Burea¥: 
[William Holmwood, Newfane. N % 
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Even slight jars bruise peaches—pneumatics protect them. My trucks 
on Goodyear Cord Tires helpali my farming, which is largely motor- 
ized. These trucks go through the sandy loam of the fields to feed the 
machines and to haul from them—solid-tired trucks cannot dothis.”’ — 
W. W. Lowe, Farmer, Fruit Grower and Stock Raiser, Byron, Georgia 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cag 








ETWEEN the lines of statements like 
this, one reads the narrative of a sig- 
nificant advance in farming methods effect- 
ed with power machinery and trucks on 
Goodyear Cord Tires. 


The labor shortage is being met on many 
farms by these pneumatic-tired trucks work- 
ing with motorized pumping, shelling, 
grinding, cutting and threshing machines. 


Since it usually is not practical to follow 
the field activities by moving such outfits 
along, their operation, to be fully efficient, 
must depend on quick cartage over soft 
ground. 








CORD TIRES 





The solid tire is not fitted for this hauling, 
because it stalls in loose soil, whereas the 
big Goodyear Cord Tires supply the trac- 
tion necessary in off-the-road hauling. 


Their immense strength proceeds from 
that manufacturing care which, in pro- 
tecting our good name, has developed the 
sinewy toughness of their Goodyear Cord 
construction. 


Farmers’ reports, showing how pneumatics 
on trucks help increase farm incomes, can 
be obtained by writing to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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League Co-operative Booming 

Recent efforts of the Dairymen’s 
league co-operative asosciationcallsfor 
raising of nearly $4.000,000_a large part 


of which has already been subscribed 
to Duy existing plants or to build new 
ones in 13 widely separated sections 
of the league territory. In addition, 
the league headquarters in New York 
city reports that dairy farmers are re- 
questing the league to launch addi- 
tional campaigns faster than they can 
be handled by the folks now avail- 
able to do the co-operative organiza- 
tion. No campaign is undertaken un- 
til after the farmers themselves at 
meetings held for the purpose have 


voted to organize co-operatively. 

The co-operative plan is financed by 
means of a _ revolving fund and 
through certificates of indebtedness 
bearing 6% interest, which are pay- 
able in equal installments of 20% each 
year for a period of five years. A 
special fund is created from the pro- 
ceeds of the business, and enough is 
set aside from the amount which 
farmers receive for milk at the plant 
to retire the certificates of indebted- 
ness as they become due. After the 
initial capital for a plant has been 
raised locally and the business estab- 
lished, the property to the 
league co-operative, which assumes all 
obligations including the payment of 
the certificates 

“By means of our co-operative 
plan,” said Pres R. D. Cooper, “the 
dairy farmers in the territory supply- 
ing the metropolitan district believe 
they are going to put their industry 
on a sound and profitable basis. The 
interests of dairy farmers and consum- 
ers alike demand that this be done. 


passes 


By owning the country plants the 
farmer will be guaranteed fair returns 
as a produeer and an equitable dis- 
tribution of profits as a manufacturer. 
By co-operative activities and manu- 
facturing, costs will be reduced and 
consumers will get the benefits. Rea- 
prices to consumers will in- 
the volume of business, and 
this will mean greater returns to 
farmers in the organization. I be- 
lieve a new day is dawning for the 
dairy farmer.” 

The 13 campaigns in progress are 
for co-operative plants at Plattsburg, 
Vernon, East Aurora, Lockport, Una- 
dilla Valley, Slate Hill, Elmira, An- 
dover, Arkville, North Lawrence and 
Cooperstown N Y, and Milton and Un- 
ion City, Pa. This is the second plant 
to go up at Vernon, N Y. The quota 


sonable 


crease 


to be raised runs from $50,000 to 
$600,000. Ten are for $250,000 or 
over. 


All’s Well in Storrs Contest 

In the 32d week of the International 
egg laying contest, ending June 11 at 
Storrs, Ct, the 1000 hens produced 4234 


eggs, or ae yield of over GO%. 
A pen of White Plymouth Rocks 
owned by Chickatawbut farms 
from Canton, Mass, finished in first 


place with 6 eggs. T. J. Enslin’s pen 
of Columbian Rocks from Hacketts- 
town, N J, was in second place with 58 
eges. A pen of Leghorns owned by 
Francis F. Lincoln of Mt Carmel, Ct, 
was third with a yield of 4% eggs. A 
pen of Black Leghorns entered by F. 
A. Brizzee from Oswayo, Pa, came in 
fourth with 3) eggs. 

During the first 32 weeks of the 
contest the first honors for the various 





weeks have been distributed among 
the breeds as follows: Barred Plym- 
outh Rock, 13 weeks; White Leghorn, 
six weeks; Rhode Island Red, six weeks; 
White Plymouth Rock, three weeks; 
White Wyandotte, three weeks, and 
Black Leghorn, one week. In the con- 
test at Storrs the same treatment 
against lice that was started about six 
years ago is being used and has been 
found very efficient. An ointment or 
salve is made by mixing equal parts of 
0% mercurial ointment and vaseline. 
This should be mixed thoroughly by 
stirring. An amount of this ointment 
equal to the size of a pea is applied 
below the vent, smearing the skin over 
an area equal to the size of a quarter. 


Threshing Vetch and Rye 

Last year Mr Myrick gave some of his expe- 
rience with rye and winter vetch. I would iike 
to know if a rye thresher or beater would 
thresh the vetch as well as the rye. My rye 
looks well and the vetch is geod in spots; it 
was net inoculated.—[W. M. V., Vermont. 

I use the old style beater-thresher 
for threshing rye and vetch. It works 
as well any thresher. Be sure the vetch 
seed is thoroughly cured and the pods 
dried out so they will snap open. In 
ordinary seasons, this requires that 
the rye stand a few days longer than 
usual, yet net until there is danger of 
its shelling. The threshed rye and 
vetch should be spread in bin or floor 
only 6 to 12 inches deep until it has 
dried ‘off well. Then it is ready to 
sow. The earlier in fall the better. It 
is wonderful! stuff for green manuring. 
I have many acres of it now a mass 
of stalk and vine that ought to make 
25 hushels of rye and 300 pounds of 
vetch seed per acre.—[H. M., Wisset 
Farms. 


Three Contests for New Jersey 


Poultrymen in Bergen county, N J, 
have now secured sufficient funds to 
go ahead with the Bergen county egg 
laying and breeding contest station, 
experimental work of which will start 
November 1. The Vineland contest 
has proved its worth and poultrymen 
of northern New Jersey are gratified 
to have this new station in their own 
territory for more local and individual 
work. This new contest is the result 
of the demand of New Jersey poultry- 
men for further opportunity to get 
registered hens. 

New Jersey poultrymen have been 


att ey Ktelarcionien vue 


particularly fortunate durimg the past 
winter and through organization have 
legislatively accomplished two big 
things. They secured the passage of a 
new act enlarging the egg laying con- 
test activities so that the poultrymen 
at the experiment station are promot. 
ing three egg laying and breeding con. 
tests, ome in Vineland, the northern 
station in Bergen county, which starts 
next November 1, and a station in the 
central parts of the state to begin No- 
vember 1, 1921. Development of this 
work will make possible the registra- 
tion of poultry and will give a chance 
for more poultrymen and farmers to 
participate in the good work. 

Organized poultry interests have al- 
so secured a passage of a bill which 
appropriates funds for the develop- 
ment of poultry exhibitions and edu- 
cational programs at state poultry 
shows as well as premiums at the state 
shows. Although this is primarily of 
importance to the pure-bred breeder 
and fancier, it will likewise help him 
in that it means a big beost to the 
poultry industry of the state. At the 
present there are 23 local poultry as- 
sociations having representation in the 
New Jersey state poultry association 
and membership is close to 


Jersey Registrations—For the week 
ending June 18 American Jersey cattle 
club reported 225 bulls registered, and 
668 cows. During the same week the 
club recorded a transfer of 287 bul!s 
and 981 cows. 


I have read with mueh interest the 
clipping from the editorial page of 
the Pittsburg Dispatch, and while I 
am unable to explain the folly con- 
tained in the same, yet it clearly re- 
flects the lack of information or 
studied attempt to deceive, which we 
see in so much of the metropolitan 
press. Just such editorials as this is 
what is causing a lot of our trouble. 
Despite all our efforts to tell the cities 
the truth, such editorials as_ this 
queers the whole situation—[S. L. 
Strivings, president, New York federa- 
tion farm bureaus. 





The horse should be taken to the 
blacksmith to have the frog in the 
foot cleaned out. Take two ounces of 
powdered calomel and pack in the 
frogs. 





Cost of Producing Wheat 


Returns from nearly “”) wheat- 
growing farms covering crop of 1919 
show an average cost of production 
per bushel of $2.15. This is the result 
of exhaustive inquiry carried on last 
season by department of agriculture 
on 481 farms. The advance bulletin 
does not state the items incorporated 
in arriving at this average cost, this 
to appear later, 

Nine winter wheat areas were sur- 
veyed in Kansas, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri, five spring wheat areas in Da- 
kotas and Minnesota. For winter 
wheat 284 records were taken, for 
spring wheat 17. 

In the winter wheat areas the 
average cost was $1.87 a _ bush- 
el, but the bulletin states that 
if the price received by the farmer 
had been this average figure of $1.87, 


more than half of these winter wheat 


growers would have produced wheat 
at a loss. 

In the spring wheat area the aver- 
age cost. was much higher, $2.6 

Yields average 14.9 bushels to 

the acre for the winter wheat farms, 
and 8.4 for the spring wheat farms. 
The cost per acre was $27.80 for win- 
ter wheat against $22.40 for spring 
wheat. 


In the working out of these production 
studies, the specialists show that for 
the farms covered in the investigation 
the price to give the pro- 
ducer a fair degree of certainty of 
making a profit would be found at a 
level considerably above the average 
of cost of production. For example, to 
allow a profit on four-fifths of the 
wheat produced on these farms the 
price would have to be about $2.60 
compared with an average cost of 
$2.15. This interesting summary has 
just been sent out by the office of farm 
management and throws light on the 
necessity of growers receiving prices 
which a few years ago would have ap- 


necessary 


peared very high. 
These things to be kept in mind 
also: while fancy springs within re- 


cent past have commanded $3 and bet- 
ter in the northwest, and fanmey win- 
ters around that level in eastern mar- 
kets, it must be recalled that a very 
large proportion of the crop grades 
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these extremes. It 
in the survey 


substantially below 
is worthy of note that 
the rate of yield on spring wheat 
farms, 8.4 bushels, was very low; sim- 
ilar work might well be carried on for 
a number of seasons in’ succession, 
good years together with poor years, 
in order to arrive at the clearest un- 
Cas « of exact costs. 


Packing , House Men Unite 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 


One of the big developments took 
place recently when representatives of 
central apple packing associations 
meeting in Albion, N Y, organized the 
western New York fruit growers’ co- 
operative packing association; the 
purpose to standardize grade and pack 
in each of the 25 packing houses re- 
cently established in western New 
York. It is estimated that 400,000 
barrels of apples will be packed this 
year, besides a large quantity of 
peaches, pears and other fruits. The 
directors of the new association are H. 
W. Davis of Sodus, F. J. Freestone of 
Interlaken, L L. Vosler of Lyndonville, 
E. H. Boynton of Lockport and J. A. 
McCullum of Newfane. The directors 
have engaged Nelson R. Peet, at pres- 
ent manager of the Niagara county 
farm bureau, as general manager, with 
offices at Rochester. 

It has taken years to swing leading 
fruit growers into a full belief of, this 
kind. 
states’ packing associations have plain- 
ly shown that organization is the key 
word of the day. The state crop has 
all to recommend it to the notice of 
the consumer, save a consistent, per- 
sistent advertising propaganda secured 


Successes of the big western’ 


through intensive co-operation of 
growers working toward a common 
end and putting up a pack free from 
deceit. 


Order Fall Fertilizers Now 

So valuable has acid phosphate been 
found in growing wheat, the Ohio sta- 
tion calls attention to the fact that 
farmers will profit by ordering their 
fall fertilizers at once. Transportation 
difficulties may become more acute 
during the summer and since the man- 
ufacture and transportation of acid 
phosphate are of a seasonal nature the 
orders should be placed early. 

It may be necessary to use consid- 
erable fertilizer next fall to combat 
the hessian fly, which has been quite 
destructive during this season. In some 
cases it is necessary to plant the wheat 
late and fertilize heavily, depending on 
the fertilizer to give the wheat a start 
equal to that of early sowing. At 
the Ohio station and on many 
of the county experiment farms 
the use of 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate to the acre has increased 
the wheat yield by five bushels per 
acre, while the residual effect of the 
fertilizer is also noted for several 
years, the increase in the hay crop fol- 
lowing the wheat paying the entire 
cost of the fertilizer application in 
many experiments. 


Sun-Dried Fruits and Vegetables 
[From Page 4.] 

cucumber is very brittle when dry and 

will break in pieces if the slices are 

teo thin. Cover with water and let 


stand several hours. Drain before serv- 
ing raw or baking with alternate lay- 


ers of cracker or bread crumbs, sea- 
soned with butter, pepper and salt. A 
layer of dried onion may be added, if 
desired. 

Eggplant: Peel and cut in slices 14 
inch in thickness. Place on tins or 
paper. Cover with water and let stand 
overnight, then drain and cook. 

Parsley: Parsley may be picked and 
dried at any season, but just before 
the killing frost of winter it should be 
saved by gathering and spreading thin- 
ly in a dry place. While it dries suc- 
cessfully in the house and shade, it can 
be more quickly dene in summer by 
placing between two sheets of paper 
and exposed to the sun. Care should be 
taken not to let it parch. 

Peas—Garden: Pick while green. 
Shell and cover with water. Heat to 
boiling. Drain and place on tins or 
paper, Cover with water and let stand 
overnight before cooking. 

Spinach: Place the leaf whole be- 
tween two sheets of paper, taking care 
not to let parch. Cover with watcr 
and let stand one hour before cooking. 


Conquer Apple Maggot—tThe tlics 
which cause this pest appear in New 
York in late June and through July 
and August. The state college recon- 
mends contro) by spraying with ar- 
senate of lead in paste form, five 
pounds to 100 gallons water. The first 
application should be made during the 
last days of June or the first week of 
July, and the second application about 
two weeks later. The spraying should 
be done thoroughly, although there 
appears to be no need of coating the 
tree as completely as when spraying 
for codling moth. The applieations 
can be made more quickly and with 
less material than with the’ usual 
spraying operation. It is further rec- 
ommended that all apple trees, espe- 
cially about the house and barn, should 


be sprayed. to prevent the maggot 
from breeding undisturbed. If there 
is an infected orchard nearby, 


neighborhood co-operation should in- 
duee the owner to spray it as a matter 


.@f protection to surrounding orchar«'s. 





Prevent Rust—Te prevent hollyhock 
rust remove all dead leaves and spray 
the newly developed leaves with bor- 
deaux. 
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UR new $2,000,000 plant is now in operation. It has a capacity of over 1,000 tons 
- daily and is the largest and most modern exclusive mixed feed mill in the country. 


° This plant takes the place of the one destroyed by fire January 1, 1919; and to guard against 
a repetition of such a catastrophe, the new mill and all accessory buildings—elevator, storage 
r tanks, bag factory, warehouse, etc.—are built fireproof of concrete and steel. 

In the design, construction and operation of this plant we have provided for all the most 
advanced appliances and processes which science, mechanical skill and long manufacturing 
experience have developed for the economical, large - volume production of uniformly high 
quality feeds which can be sold at money-saving prices to stock feeders. 


d Sucrene Feeds are pioneers—the first feeds regularly manufactured according to approved 
scientific feeding formule, combining grain and grain products, with molasses for maximum palat- 
ability, digestibility and nutrition. Today Sucrene Feeds represent twenty years’ devotion to the 
, gospel of more productive and more economical feeding of live stock and poultry; twenty years of 
specialization to create and maintain a high standard of quality in ready-to-feed rations; twenty 
years of investigation and care in selection of materials, practical application of latest scientific 
discoveries by experts in animal needs and nutritive value of materials; invention and adoption 
of improved machinery for accurate mixing of dependable rations for specific feeding purposes. 


, 20 Years’ Success Proves Quality 


meal, peanut meal, distillers’ dried grains, wheat 
bran, molasses, corn feed meal, corn gluten 
feed, bone meal, blood flour, dried buttermilk, 
malt flour and soluble starch. 

Try Sucrene Feeds. You will find them 
more profitable than ordinary feeds. Ask your 


Sucrene Feeds have a national reputation for 
promoting animal health and thrift, and for bring- 
ing maximum results per dollar of feed cost—in 
milk, veal, pork, beef, horse power and poultry 
products. Every sack of Sucrene Feed must con- 
form accurately to the specifications called for 





Among the materials of unquestionable nutri- 
tive value used in the various Sucrene Feeds 
are corn, oats, wheat, buckwheat, barley, cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal, alfalfa meal, cocoanut 


by our experts, who know animals and feeds. 
} 


Dept. 30 








dealer about them. If he cannot supply you 
write us and we will see that your order is filled 
promptly. e coupon or a post-card brings 
you free information on any Sucrene Feeds in 
which you are interested. 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


Peoria, Ill. 


Summer Feeding of 
Dairy Cows 


“The cow's stomach cannot contain 
grass enough to supply the required 
nutrients for maximum milk production; 
therefore:a part of the ration should be 
of a more concentrated nature.” Bulletin 
No. 743, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Cows fed Sucrene Dairy Feed while 
on pasture show a heavier milk flow, not 
only while pasture is greenest, but the 
effect of summer feeding of Sucrene 
shows itself in greater milk yield all 
through the year. 

Sucrene Dairy Feed backs up the stim- 
ulating effects of grass with substantial 
milk-making and body-building nutri- 
ents. It is composed of prime cottonseed 
meal, wheat bran, linseed meal, cocoanut 
meal, corn gluten feed, corn feed meal, 
ground and bolted grain screenings, 
clipped oat by-product, molasses, salt and 
calcium carbonate. 

Drive your cows home to a ration of 
Sucrene Dairy Feed everyevening. You'll 
find it a profit making practice. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO. 
Dept. 30 Peoria, Ill. 
Please send me illustrated literature on feeds 


checked below: 
Sucrene Dairy Feed Sucrene Calf Meal 
Sucrene Hog Meal Sucrene Poultry Mash 


Empire 20% DairyFeed Sucrene Scratch Feed 
Amco Fat Maker Sucrene Chick Feed 








(for steers) Sucrene Horse Feed 
My Dealer’s Name 
My Name 


State. 


P. O. 




















































The Supreme Evidence of 


'| DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR SUPERIORITY 








Naturally the cream separator does not make or break the average 


farm user. 

















make these facts plain. 


still. 


The majority of them have no sure means of knowing just 
what their separator may be saving or wasting. 





But the big user in the whole 
milk creamery or city milk and 
cream plant does know, and in 
the long run the separator means 
success or failure in his case. 


That's the reason why 98% 
of the world’s users of factory 
size cream separators use the De 
Laval, and why the few such 
machines of other makes occa- 
sionally sold soon find their way 
to the scrap heap. 


Aud it may well be remem- 
bered that De Laval superiority 
means relatively just as much to 
the small as to the big user. Ten 
dollars a month mean as much 
to the farmer as ten dollars a day 
to the creameryman. 


It’s not only a matter of quan- 
tity and quality of cream, but of 
capacity, labor saving, dependa- 








bility and durability over a long 
term of years. 


A De Laval cataleg helps to 


The trial of a De Laval machine does so better 
Every local De Laval agent stands ready to prove them. 


If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent simply address the 


nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 











LOOK AT THIS SHOE OFFER 


Here is a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

of this high grade, DRESS SHOE, gan meta! vamp, 
— - top. finest leather 

throughout 

at "$4.69 


top grade, sole leather heel 












coll chain o 
today for leas than $7.00 a pair. 
Send No Money, just mai! cou- 


bon; pay postman when (he shoes 
errive. If you don't like them 
send them back and get your 
money back by return mail, 
ineluding postaxe our 
Word is & ; 
We antee oromes 
s fect 


+. Ber’ 
and satistaction in 
You 






Set. over 16 years. Sales last year 
over 000 HO en 


RAMBLER SHOE CO. Dept. A36, NEW YORK CITY 
Send my pals of worth- while shoes. | will pay 
$4.69 on arrival. If shoes are net entirely satisfactory | can 
return them and you will refand money, including return postage 
FORM Coo cccccsscccccscoscs ceececcoress Size...scccces 
P| errr rrerr erties sees ceeeeces coeeerecoes 





THE BREEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By M. W. Harper 


43 This book represents the useful information 
concerning the breeding of farm animals, well 
adapted to the needs of the farmer and 
breeder. It includes a brief discussion of the 
fundamental principles underlying animal 
breeding. Special emphasis is placed on the 
importance of proper care and management of 
the parents, together with the development of 


the young stock, etc. Notwithstanding the 
complex nature of animal breeding, the text 
is presented in such a manner as to be 
readily compre by anyone. 


Llastrated 51-2 x 71-2 inches 


386 paces Cioth NET $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Silos at Half Price 
This Month 


I am reducing the high cost 
of silos by using U. S. Gov- 
ernment stamps. Write for 
particulars. I am selling the 
product of an old and well- 
established silo concern 
whose goods have always 
given the best of satisfaction 
and service. Silos are made 
of clear Oregon Fir and ab- 
solutely first-class in every 
way. Place your order with- 
in the next thirty days and 
save precisely one-half. 


M. L. SMITH, Mfr’s Agent 


112 Flood Building, 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 














KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Soa to use ; efficient ; economical ; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 


Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. “ 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











caulifiower and celery plants, 9,000,006 
CA BAG of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 
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Apple Barrels Sky High 

Never in the history of orcharding 
were present and prospective prices of 
apple barrels so burdensome. Manu- 
facturers this season are not slow to 
pass on to the next fellow certainly all 
of the increased cost of material, la- 
bor, fuel for the work shop, ete. A 
price of $1.25 each at the factory for 
new standard apple barrels is almost 
universal, Evidently, too, “the worst 
is yet to come,” for manufacturers 
writing to American Agriculturist the 
past few days say indications are that 
prices will run higher later in the sea- 
son. This general quotation in some 
cases holds good until September 1, 
but even then for limited numbers of 
barrels. 

Manufacturers claim that fruit bar- 
rel stock is short, materials well sold 
up. This price, $1.25, applies to No 1 
apple barrels, with six elm hoops, or 
in some cases with four patent rolled 
edged iron haops coated with black 
lacquer to prevent rust. Barrels 
equipred with combination of elm and 
wire hoops are quoted by a manufac- 
turer at Winchester, Va, at $1.17, and 
with four ordinary flat stee] hoops$1.05, 
Another American Agriculturist corre- 
spondent writes us that the $1.25 
standard prevails in such Virginia 
counties as Jefferson, Berkeley and 
Frederick. 

A good many apple barrels are 
made in northern New England and 
similar reports reach us from New 
Hampshire and Maine. One manufac- 
turer at Nashua, N H, writes will only 
make up the staves he has on hand, 
“as it will cost much more if we 
should have to buy staves and no 
chance of barrels being cheaper this 
year.” It is impossible to secure any 
fixed quotations on second-hand bar- 
rels available for packing apples, such 
as flour barrels. 


Apples Promise Well 


The last half of the month proved 
favorable to ‘newly-set fruit in apple 
orchards, this already taking tangible 
shape, although too early to know 
whether the usual “June drop” will 
be more than normal following the 
very heavy bloom. Further advices 
from our correspondents in commer- 
cial orchard sections confirm the ex- 
cellent promise shown in our report 
of a week ago. 

What Orchardists Say 

Early apples promise for a full win- 

ter crop fruit 50 to 75%; Greening, 
Twenty-Ounce, Spy and King promise 
practically a full crop. Baldwin did 
not bloom to exceed 50%, but appar- 
ently well set, and I estimate a third 
of acrop. Fair set of pears, cherries 
and plums.—[F. H. Lattin, Albion, 
N Y. 
Fair set of apples, rather cool from 
the time the buds showed pink until 
they opened, favorable thence until 
blossoms fell.—[F. H. T., Winthrop, 
Me. 

Apple orchards looking fine, but 
prospects for not over 40% of last 
year’s crop.—[W. P. A., Rogers, Ark. 

So far as can be determined at this 
early date prospects are excellent for 
apples in the Ozarks, according to Sec 
J. W. Stroud of Ozark fruit growers’ 
association, headquarters of which are 
at Springfield, Mo, but with extensive 
orchards in both Mo and Ark. He 
writes American Agriculturist, apple 
bloom was very fine, followed by a 
reasonably good set of fruit, and esti- 
mates the general crop in northwest 
Ark about two-thirds of last year’s 
crop and 50% of a full normal. “For 
the past few .-ars fruit growers have 
fertilized very heavily, and are now 
beginning to reap the benefits of it.” 

Apple prospects are good in the orch- 
ard territory around Fennville, Mich. 
J. A. Barron, manager of the Fennville 
Fruit Exchange, wrote to American 
Agriculturist that prospects the middle 
of June in that territory were very 
nearly a full crop of fruit of all va- 
rieties. The early apples that cropped 
heavily last year are rather light, but 
prospects of winter frvit are very 
good. Peaches, plums and pears are 
also showing up well. 

Apples setting light on young 
orchards, heavier on older trees®fol- 
lowing some frost during blooming 
period.—[F. N. F., State College, Pa. 

Bloom and set of apples about nor- 
mal. Early varieties will be some 


& Po) aia Sen ih peat ag Sa aig: i 


heavier than last year. York Imperia} 
probably 5% less —[Rice Produce Co, 
Bigterville, Pa. 


New Crop Potatoes Plentiful 

High prices prevailing at the merg- 
ing of o.d@ crop potatoes into new 
crop were due to shortage of o:d stock 
as poin.ed out in a recent bulletin by 
the dept of agri. Old crop potatoes 
sola at two or three times prices of 
previous seasons and the mew crop 
rrom the south starts at about double 
the price of a year ago; latterly easing 
appreciably. Comparatively little of 
this is now shown in old potatoes. The 
movement of new stock from the 
south has increased rapidly from the 
extended area under the crop this 
year. Southern shippers are evidently 
willing to sell at present price leve!. 
The season for the early potato crop 
will wind up with the closing days of 
Aug to be followed by the new crop 
movement from the middle south, L I, 
N J, ete. ? 

Field Notes 

Potato planting is above norma], 
due to excellent weather conditions.— 
ti. J. S.. Wales Center, N Y¥. 

“otato acreage about as last year, 
help searce.—[A. W. Benson, Mecosta 
County, Mich. 


Sugar for Preserving 

This ought to be ample, not only for 
the big concerns, but also for the in- 
dividual farmer. The question of price 
is not so clear with every prospect of 
continued high level. The amount of 
sugar actually distributed by refiners 
first five months of 1920 compares very 
favorably with corresponding period 
year ago, at which time there was lit- 
tle or po talk about the shortage of 
sugar. Five months’ receipts at refin- 
eries were over two million long tons 
and a relatively large movement is es- 
timated for the remainder of this 
year; in fact bringing up the tota! for 
the 12 months to probably 400,000 tons 
greater than in 1919, and a still more 
marked difference compared with two 
years ago. 

Probably no one is better posted on 
the situation than Frank C. Lowry, 
general sales manager for one of the 
jJargest of the refining companies. In 
a reeent letter to American Agricul- 
turist he says the chief trouble this 
year has been due very large:y to the 





great newspaper publicity given to 
“probable” shortage. As a result the 
users of sugar from the individual 
consumer up have been endeavorilg 


to purchasesupplies not only forimme- 
diate, but also for future wants. This 
led to uneven distribution, “My juds- 
ment is that an adequate supply for 
the. balance of 1920 is available. in 
fact those interested in sugar are now 
looking for surplus the coming fall, 
with resultant possibility of declining 
values instead of a shortage.” The 
market for raw sugars is now dul! at 
prices around 18 cents, or a little bet- 
ter, duty paid, delivered at refiners on 
Atlantic coast. Nominal quotations on 
granriated refineries in carlots are 
22% to 24 cents. 


Butter Fat Substitutes—As already 
noted in our columns these are in- 
creasingly prominent in the way of 
oriental and tropical vegetable oil. 
Imports of cocoanut oil past 1 
months were 244 million pounds, soy 
bean oil 172 million pounds, copra 1% 
million pounds. 


Farmers Produce Own Sugar--A 


brand new idea has developed in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Under the 
encouragement of state officials and 


through agreement with one or two 
sugar mills, individual farmers are to 
grow one to three acres of sugar beets 


on the farm. This will yield much 
more sugar than needed for the 
grower, who is to get the market 


price for the remainder of his pred- 
uct. A little of this business was done 
the Iast year of the war, and much 
more is planned for 1921 unless susar 
prices come down materially. 





In Jefferson county, N Y, John Amo 
has found that a second cutting 
clover is a splendid green food for 
growing calves and even his cows will 


’ thrive well on it. Not only do the 


calves and older animals benefit by 
second cutting of the clover, but the 
third crop will make 3 or 4 inches 
growth -vesulting in a much heavier 
stand ef clever the following seasom 


ec base of! to netie:: 3S 
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Plow Handle Talks 
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H, E. COOK 


ous days to come, 





Between Times on the Farm 
Farmers have to be seasonable in 
their thought and action, and I fancy 
we all feel the spring season impulse 
the mid-summer 


desire to har- 
vest and the fall 
necessity of 
preparing for 
winter. But how 
about the be- 
tween times? 
Do we keep up 
steam then and 
make our ef- 
forts count? 
Well, its about 
like this: Those 
who double up 
on their own 
energy and 
strength, work- 


ing the horses 


and machinery 


to the limit, must for physical reasons, 
let up to store energy for the strenu- 


Now I feel and act about like this. 


i, To sacrifice other jobs for the special 
season’s work in hand, at the same 
time I don’t want to work so hard and 

al, long each day that there is a tendency 

saa to rest up and let things go by default. 
I like to see the forces moving along 





with a steady stride each day. 


Overdoing Work 
My experience has been, if we want 


things to go wrong, 
way of winning out. 


there is no surer 
The best remedy 


“ for men and animals when they get 
ice touchy and fretty is to stop and put 
of them to bed. It has been a pretty 
of rocky road to travel to teach H. E. 
ors Cook to understand that the world had 
ry not been put together in a few days, 
od and that the work of caring for the 
it. old fellow which had been delegated 


passed on, 





to mankind was a long, hard job, and 
probably there would be a consider- 
able portion of the job left after I had 


Furthermore, I have learned that 


ns beyond certain personal peculiarities 
re there is no difference between our 
Vo 


men and myself, and that it is impor- 


tant to keep men and things physically 


fit every day; and just as important in 


he a successful farm operation as rota- 
In tion crops, handling of soils, or the 
il breeding and feeding of farm animals. 
aS For the first time we have used the 
ne tractor to haul the smoothing harrow 
me before the corn came up, going over 
l “acres twice. Not only did it save a 
ig good many miles of man travel, but 


‘e running the tractor on high speed the 
is way it kicked the surface dirt around 
=- was intensely interesting, as it was 


also far more effectual than the slow- 


a er movement of horse power. We 
i. could make from 20 to 25 acres a day 
e of about eight hours of actual field 
1€ work. Our boys appreciated this sav- 
t ing to their leg muscles, and were bet- 


k@ ter fitted for other jobs entirely aside 


from the gain in time. 


As it turned 


> out we were done just as a general 
: rain began, the first in five weeks, and 

we could not have finished with horse 
ly power before the corn pushed through 
- and before the rain which ended the 
of work of that sort for the year. Walk- 
1. ing behind a pair of horses, hauling a 
)) smoother the next day after planting 
y is not mentally stimulating and men 
5) would rather do something else. 

Come to Demark on the Fourth 

4 A man doing what he likes to do, if 
n of any value at all will earn his. em- 
e ployer correspondingly more. We are 
d now cultivating corn, spraying mus- 
. tard, summer following for buck- 
x Wheat, getting haying tools together 
‘i and ready, doing some necessary re- 
h Pairing. 
2 We also are preparing for a big cel- 
t ebration and field day right out in the 
' open country, with three baseball 
. teams, other sports, bands, a midway 
, dinner service, a play by local talent, 
. Spices of the local grange; and as a 


climax Editor Burkett is to come from 
New York to give the address. I wish 


Preparation of the 





our readers could all come to Den- 
mark for the Fourth.—[H. E. Cook. 


As fast as the ears of corn were 
Picked this last season, L. Rushmore 
and brother of Nassau county, L I, 
blowed down the cornstalks. These 
4rmers have found that the stalks rot 
very quickly when plowed under in 

€ green condition and form a good 
umus supply in the soil for spring 

seed bed, 


Labor Shortage has no Terrors 


for the man who owns a 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


“With Perfected Disc Bowl” 
































ing and long life. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Years before “labor shortage” 
a serious consideration as it is today, the men who make 
this wonderfifl separator had anticipated this very condition 
so thoroughly that even today the United States is the 
ONLY cream separator that can be run with 


Hand or Power Without a Shift 


The U. S. can be fitted for gasoline engine or electric motor 
power without removing the crank—a hand and power 
machine combined—ready for any emergency. 

This exclusive feature—so important today—is only one in- 
stance of how the makers of the machine that holds the world’s 
record for close separation have led in the important improve- 
ments and refinements that make for easy running, easy clean- 


Have a United States agent show you what a marvel of 
easy cleaning the U.S. Perfected Disc Bowl is. You'll 
say it “‘shines by comparison.”’ Send for literature. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CORPORATION 
Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Oakland, Cal. 


































on the farms was such 


Chicago, Ill. 
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S -SILOS Pent Factory Cut- 


an : SHOE Down Price 
a cate OFFER 


Mountain silo 
with the new hip . 

Buy Direct and Save 
Big Profit. 


roof does credit to 

any group 0of 

farm buildings, no 

matter how  pre- U S nor! S 

‘it tentious. With - its 5, Officer's Shoe 

te —f 5 Hand sewed, first grade fac- 

~ nut-brown creosoted pe gn ye ge Dire 
to you at only nde 
of “the best 96+ 85 war 
proof Mahogany calf leathe: 
If these shoes are not just 
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staves and bright 
red cedar shingled 
roof, it is a beauty. 


; 4 as we say, send them back. 
ig, Just as good as it is good You do not lose a cent 
mlooking, too. Each part that Retail price of this shoe is 

® ® $10.00, Sui ‘o york ant 
has to stand a strain and in a dress at the same time. uf 
H a you are sending money order 
silo that pegs al or check, do not include 


postage. Pay only for shces. 
We pay postage. 


U. S. Army 
Marching Shoes 


First grade factory, cut 
down price. Direct to 
you at only $5.15. Retail 
price of these shoes is 
$8. Made of the best elk 
skin waterproof leather. 


U. S. NATIONAL 
MUNSON ARMY 
SHOE CO., Inc. 


Dept. 444 
Westfield, 
Mass. 


most every part—is 
built extra staunch 
and heavy. r) 

Green Mountain U 





staves are of extra- 

heavy, clean, well- 

fitted lumber—creo- Note the 
Safe-like 

soted to weather- ~Doors 

proof and preserve the wood. 

The hoops are of extra-heavy 

steel with easy-fit- 

ting, rolled (not cut) 

threads. 

The safe-like Green 
Mountain door is a pa- 
tented feature that in- 
eure: sweet silage. 

e Creen Mountain 
ancaorage system pre 
vents warping and blow- 

wooeen ing over and holds rigid 

No Frosting against unusual strains. Postage Free 

No iron parts on the 
Green Mountain ladder to frost your 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter. 

There’s a real reason for every 
Green Mountain feature. Write for 
free 1920 literature and get the whole 
story. 


CGREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
343 West St. Rutland, Vt, 
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SEND TODAY 


SILOS AGENTS 



















Corn is growing fast—is your 


Silo ready? = 
Don’t let any of your crop Fistula “2” 
waste on the ground. A Hard- 


er Silo will turn it-all into Approximately 10 10,000 cases are 
swéet, juicy silage for your 


cows—lots of milk all winter Fleming’s Fistoform 








long. Noe: necessary; easy and simp:e; 
Write for book on Silos atheation every 5th cay, price $2.60 f 
and the story of Silas Low FLEMING's VEST-POCKET tates Sead oe Eee 
HARDER MFG. CORP. id'catle: "197 putea, #7 Montratione.- Write todey. 
Box 13, ner ne Y. Fleming Bros., Chemists y, vores, Chica. 





CABBAGE. ¢fnen. Ses Ftqnas"ecchana: cotum. 


SED CRE OEE 








Ai Factory 
Prices 


se 

“Reo” Cluster Metal ‘Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

ings, Sidings, allboard Paints, etc., direct to you 

at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

samples. We sell direct 
el to you at @ big saving. 
Ask for Book No, 762 












Low f PRICED GARAGES | 
Lowest prioce on Ready- Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any niece, Send postal for 

Bowne styles. 
ne ENWARDS MFG. CO., 
eT 2-162 Pike a, Cincinnati, 0. 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed, Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


America’s Pioneer 118 West 31st Street, 
Dog Remedies New York, U.S. A. 














American 
Agriculturist 
Advertising Is 
Guaranteed 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, which 
is now represented by the 
National Farm Power 
Emblem, means that all 
American Agriculturist 
advertised goods must be 
as advertised or we will 
refundfull purchase price 
in accordance with ‘our 
subscribers’ guarantee. 
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Awake to Labor Shortage 


After foisting daylight saving upon the 
farmers of New York, the chambers of com- 
merce are at last waking up to the crisis in 
farm labor. They urge that men and boys 
from towns and cities volunteer for farm 
work for July, August and September. One 
of the misleading statements issued by these 
city people who mean well but don’t know, 
conveys the impression that farmers are pay- 
ing $4.50 to $7.50 a day, in addition to board 
and lodging for boys and men ignorant of 
farming and who are not toughened to hard 
work! The chambers of commerce could 
have been of some real benefit had they sup- 
ported farmers’ demand for abolition of day- 
light saving. But to cut the farmers’ work 
day by changing the clock, and then expect 
“to avert famine” by furnishing an occasion- 
al soft-handed city gentleman as farm help 
is funny, were the situation less serious. 


What of Cider? 


This is a very live question, following the 
supreme court clincher on prohibition, and 
has its bearing on all apple territory from 
New York and Maine to Oregon. A promi- 
nent manufacturer of cider in a v. 2stern 
city says the laws practically forbidding al- 
cohol in cider render it almost impossible 
for the manufacturer and the dealer to stay 
within legal limits. He points out that with- 
in a very short time after its manufacture, 
no matter how conscientiously carried on, 
fermentation progresses far enough to make 
the alcohol content greater than the % of 1% 
permitted by federal law. If the enormous 
quantities of what would ordinarily be set 
aside as “cider apples” are in any consider- 
able proportions thrown upon the markets 
this would tend to generally lower prices of 
many or all grades of apples. 

Last year some progress was made, and no 
doubt this equally true of the season to come, 
in finding methods to preserve apple juice so 
it will be palatable, and therefore a desir- 
able beverage, and at the same time conform 
to federal requirements. Here in New York, 
fortunately the evaporating, canning and 


preserving industries absorb a large part of 
the under grades, and the situation is per- 
haps not so intense as in the southwest— 
Arkansas, 


Missouri, southern Illinois—also 
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in the Pacific Northwest. Yet commercial 
apple growers as a unit must put on the 
thinking cap to provide for this emergency, 
which is bound to prevail every autumn. 


Marketing Wool Conservatively 


It is perhaps not too strong a word to 
characterize as a crisis the wool situation. 
The clip of 1920 is now all off the sheep’s 
backs, but has not traveled much further. 
It isn’t entirely a case of the bottom having 
dropped out of the market; it is more nearly 
a case of no market for wool at a time when 
the clip should be changing ownership rap- 
idly. American Agriculturist readers have 
been closely informed regarding market con- 
ditions from week to week. 

The situation has not mended, except pos- 
sibly in one way; wool-producing interests, 
including those of the western third of the 
United States whence most of the clip comes, 
are right now arranging with the banks, 
backed by the federal reserve system, where- 
by wool need not be dumped on an unwilling 
market. On the other hand, it may be stored 
and held for a time, and substantial bank ad- 
vances made to owners with the wool as col- 
lateral.. This it is hoped will give the situa- 
tion time to right itself in a measure before 
making final disposition .of the clip. The 
financing of-the wool seems to be necessary 
this year awaiting the time until a normal 
buying market reasserts itself. At the mo- 
ment wool interests are waiting to see what 
will happen, with upward of 1,500,000 bales 
of long-held Australian wool now freed from 
British control. But at the last analysis the 
depression should be only temporary, as Eu- 
rope will want enormous quantities once 
things straighten over there. 


What a Doctor Thinks 


A doctor the other day made this state- 
ment to one of our staff: “I am satisfied that 
considerable sickness in recent years has 
been partly due to the use of substitutes for 
butter fat. The use of cocoanut, cottonseed 
oil and other vegetable fats in replacement 
of butter fat may be responsible in some 
measure for the weakened condition of the 
people.” 

There you have it. One of these days 
people are going to wake up to the fact that 
lack of butter in the human ration is one of 
the causative reasons of small growth of 
children and of diseases among children and 
adults. Milk, cheese and butter fat stimulate 
growth and enable the human body to resist 
disease. Thus every time an official or politi- 
cian does something to annoy dairymen or 
lessen the production and consumption of 
milk, the human race is injured. Vegetable 
fats cannot replace butter fat. Truth in the 
end will prevail. 


Shall Agriculture Be Represented? 

We quote as follows from Jules Meline, one 
of the most distinguished French senators 
and a former prime minister of France, who 
writes in respect to the reconstruction of his 
country: 

“Great attention will be paid to ovr agriculture. Com- 
mittees will be organized in all our departments, and our 
farmers’ wives and daughters, who saved the country from 


famine during the war, will be a part of the membership of 
these committees.” 


How different in the United States! We 
were told food would win the war, and it did; 
but not only farm women, but farm men, were 
denied representation during the struggle; 
and now since the war is over the same dis- 
regard obtains. Looking ahead, food short- 
age looms up and annoyance of farmers con- 
tinues. When Governor Smith vetoed the 
daylight saving repeal he slapped the face of 
every farmer of the state. In purpose, he 
showed them the door and kicked them out. 
He lived over again the command of the 
North Dakota politicians who told protesting 
farmers to “go home and slop the hogs.” 

Well, farmers are patient, but they get 
their day in court. That day will come again 
at election time. Farmers will slop their 















hogs, but they will do it early enough so they 
will have time enough to vote also, The con- 
trast here and in France is indeed great. 
There they give farm people representation; 
here they send them home. Times, however, 
are changing. Farm protests are being heard. 
President Wilson heard and replaced his un- 
farm minded secretary of agriculture with a 
real farmer. In time this breed in control of 
New York will have its weighing, and being 
found under weight will go into the discard. 
Don’t despair; the rainbow does eome down 
on the farm. 





D S Is Unconstitutional 


The reasoning process is unanswerable by 
which the United States supreme court sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the prohibi- 
tion amendment and also of the Volstead en- 
forcement act. Now in the court’s decision, 
substitute the national constitutional stand- 
ard legal time for the amendment and its en- 
forcement. At once it is proven beyond 
doubt that the supreme court would decide 
that the federal standard of time adopted by 
act of congress over two presidential vetoes 
is the only legal standard. 

In other words, it is clearly illegal and un- 
constitutional for any state to attempt to 
change standard time by state law. Even 
more illegal are local ordinances of cities and 
towns that assume the right to change the 
standards of time constitutionally estab- 
lished by the United States congress. The 
“dry” decision of the supreme court makes it 
more clear than ever that American Agri- 
culturist’s position regarding daylight 
saving is legally right as well as everlast- 
ingly right from all other points of view. 

The adoption of daylight saving in June by 
local ordinance in Chicago is simply another 
step in the national daylight saving associa- 
tion’s campaign to have congress approve 
their demand. They realize that without 
such action by congress, daylight saving is 
likely to be set aside by the courts as illegal. 


Pure Breds and Credit 


In the time of trouble, the pure bred is de- 
cidedly a better risk upon which to borrow 
money than the scrub or the common animal, 
and many a farmer with a long business 
head has taken advantage of this in develop- 
ing his farm. Yet, it was not so very many 
years ago that bankers had their doubts 
about the business head on a farmer who put 
money into expensive live stock. If he spent 
$250 for a good milk producer or double that 
for a bull, he was without hope of reform—a 
wastful spendthrift. But now, how different. 
Pure breds are a source of financia] backing 
which was never offered in the old days by 
ordinary live stock. : 

But why the change? Surely, it is not 
solely because more money is tied up in the 
investment, or because many influential men 
own only pure-bred animais. No, and it is 
not for sentimental views in the mind of the 
banker. It comes right down to a hard and 
fast matter of business. The pure-bred has 
earned financial credit. The men with pure- 
bred cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry have 
shown the banker in his own businesslike 
way that the pure bred is the animal which 
brings in the dollars. It is an income-pro- 
ducing investment, and it has not taken the 
banker long to realize it. 

The man in the bank loans his dollars will- 
ingly through the outgoing window when he 
has faith that more dollars will return 
through the iucoming window. The pure- 
bred farmer is a good business man. He has 
made others realize it and accord him priv- 
ileges granted to those in every other busi- 
ness. The pure bred has given him a boost 
and also a high-class security when short- 
time credit is needed. 


Keeping Tabs—Don’t forget the farm rec- 
ords during the busy season. A few mo- 


ments now may save you a lot of time and 


confusion later on. - 
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a 800 owners in 43 counties in Iowa 
hundreds of owners in 37 states 


_report a saving of one man and four to five horses per 
> farm by using the Moline System of Power Farming. As 
° a result of actual figures kept by owners, $700 to $2200 
profit a year is being reported daily. 


The Moline Tractor will do for you what it has done 
for others. It does two big things to increase profits— 


— Increases production. 








1 — Decreases the cost of production. 

. Increases production by enabling one man to plow more, 
, harrow more, seed more, cultivate more, mow more, 
harvest more, than possible under other methods. 

l 

: Decreases the cost of production by — 

" —Saving help because it increases production per 
g ] man. 

y J -—Saving horses because it does all field work, 
, i including cultivation. 

: / Thus the profit from the Moline Tractor is two-fold—it 
is increases income and decreases expenses. 

1e 

d There is another phase of great importance aside from 
its money-making ability. The Moline Tractor makes 
re farming more enjoyable — 98 per cent of owners who 
ce 


have reported to us say so. It puts more speed into and 
makes easier many operations that have been drudgery. 


" = : : mi ; i: 4 Monet ae ae is a powerful factor in keeping the 








Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 
Branches at Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, OkJaboma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Baltimore, Los Angeles. 


ton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, N. D., Sioux 
S. D.. Des Moines, Bloomington, Ill., ladianapolis, Columbus, Ohio, Jackson, Mich., Memphis, Tenn, 
























































Jersey Cow, Fern’s Oxford Triumph Brings $15,000 


A new price was established for Jersey cows at one of the recent im- 
portant auction sales when Edmond Butler of New York sold to F. W. Ayer 


of Pennsylvania the 
Triumph, for $15,000, 
and Mr Butler at the 


In the picture 
rigst, back 


year old bull, Gypsy Gamboge Lad, was sold 


ticut for $23,000, 


NEW YORK 
Affairs in Otsego County 


Cc. F. MYER 


Seed oats were exhausted from local 
wholesale and retail storehouses in 
Otsego county, N Y, before all farm- 
ers were supplied. Locally grown 


oats last year were generally of in- 
ferior quality and unfit for seed. 
Wherever labor is adequate for the 
work, a large acreage of fodder corn 


Prospe ts are for a 
harvest Complaints 
short hill pas- 
inclined to in- 
and to culti- 
reduced 


is being planted. 
moderate hay 
are already voiced of 
tures. Farmers are 
erease their pasturage 
vate more intensively 
amounts of meadow land 
Potato planting is turning out to be 


nearly” normai. The high price of 
eating stock sent most of the large 
tubers upon the market, but many 


small plots will be planted by persons 
who have generaliy bought their table 
potatoes Farmers who lacked time 
and labor sold their seed potatoes and 


rented land to villagers with spare 
time. In some instances farmers and 
grocers sold potatoes to their neigh- 


bushel for 


$3 a 


out at 75 to 90 


bors and customers at 
doled them 
family for table use, 


seed, or 


cents a peck to a 
and refused to accept the offer of $4 
a bushel to ship them away when 


they were needed by their own towns- 
men 


Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H, PULVER 

Operators of evaporators in western 

forward to a 


New York are looking 

prosperous season this year, with 
ample supplies of apples. All signs 
point to a good showing of fruit 


throughout the fruit belt. Much sat- 
isfaction is felt over the defeat of the 
Witter bill, which restricted the mak- 
ing of vinegar from skins and 
chopped apples. 

The farm bureaus of the state have 


cores, 


been advised by Dr Eugene H. Por- 
ter, state commissioner of foods and 
markets, that the government has 
consented to share a part of its ni- 
trate of soda supply with the farm- 
ers, the price being fixed at $88.90 a 


ton, f o b shipping point at Mount 


Union, Pa. 


Montgomery Co — Recent rains 
helped all growth. Meadows poor, 
much new seeding being plowed up; 
pastures in good condition. Hay crop 
will be light Large acreage of oats 
sown: about usual amount of corn 
planted for silage. Acreage of pota- 
toes planted will be no larger than 
last year: small amount of beans 
planted. Apple érop promises well; 
small crop of light fruit. No help in 
sight for harvesting, farmers work- 
ing short-handed. Many farms being 


Eggs sell at 40c 
old potatoes 
and 12c p 


westerners. 
p doz, butter 60c p Ib, 
$3.50 p bu, veal calves 10 
Ib, cut meats high in price. 

Jefferson Co—Grain and hay crop 
fair, Farmers cultivating corn. Cattle 
being turned into meadows, but pas- 
tures dried up. Milk brings $2.30 to 
$2.37 p 100 Ibs. Eggs sell at 45 to We 
p doz, whey butter 58 to 55c p Ib, cmy 
butter 60 to Gic, potatoes $5.60 to $7 p 
bu. Farmers not putting in many po- 
tatoes on account of seed being so 
Cheese 


sold to 


high. Gardens very good. 
sells at 26c p Ib. 

Saratoga Co—Farmers were still 
planting potatoes and corn in late 
June, Zarly potatoes look well, but 


much of the corn planted early in the 


three-year-old cow 
Mr Ayer is seen standing at the left, 
of the cow. 


here pictured, Fern’s Oxford 
At this same sale the three- 


to C. F. Sturhahn of Connec- 


season rotted. The acreage of these 
products planted is rather limited be- 
cause of scarcity of help and also of 
seed. Rye looks well. More onions 
sown here thanusual. Meadowsmaking 
good growth and pastures fine. Cattle 
doing well. The meeting of the Dairy- 


men's league at Bemis Heights was 
largely attended and resulted in the 
resuming of shipments of milk to 


Schenectady from this town, Old po- 
tatoes still marketable at high prices. 
Hens receiving very much attention. 

Lock Berlin—No peppermint grown 
here last year. J. M. Stolks planted 
two acres this spring. I understand 
the Hotchkiss people of Lyons planted 
20 acres this year. os Be ae 

Essex Co—Cows are in good shape. 
Usual acreage of grain, but not as 
large an acreage of potatoes, owing to 


searcity and high prices of seed. 
Plums and cherries set, not many 
pears, apples a fair crop. Hay does 
not promise extra good crop; many 
fields of new seeded did not catch 


well. Veal is lic p lb, eggs We p doz, 
pigs $6 apiece. 

Erie Co—Farmers busy putting in 
crops. Not many potatoes planted yet. 
Corn looks well, Winter wheat look- 
ing fine. Quite a good deal of spring 
wheat sown. Oats doing well. Gardens 
look good, 

Clinton Co—All crops were in early 
and well advanced except some fields 
of corn that had to be replanted on 
account of seed rotting. Seed potatoes 
scarce and high, and acreage some- 
whetreduced. Gardensand berries look 
well. Pastures and milk flow 
holding up well. 

Tioga Co—Hay is not promising for 
the southern tier of cities in this coun- 
ty. Weather has been cool and not 
very favorable for the growth of corn. 
Smaller acreage of both corn and po- 
tatoes than usual, crops are good, Ap- 
ples, pears, cherries and grapes prom- 
ise a bountiful yield. Berry bushes of 
all kinds were badly winterkilled, but 


good 


those that survived are blossoming 
freely. Wild strawberries plentiful.— 
[A. A, Drew, 


Big Rochester—tThis city has grown 
to practically 300,000 population, ac- 
cording to census figures just given 
out, an increase in 10 years of 78,000, 
or more than a third. 

NEW JERSEY 

Among New Jersey Farmers 

The farmers in Cape May county, 
N J, are laying particular emphasis 
upon the eradication of hog cholera, 
and nine community meetings have 
been held during the past two months 
to outline plans. Although some hog 
owners are still skeptical about the 
use of virus and serum for cholera 
control, large numbers of,requests for 
regularly from 


help are coming in 
sections which have previously been 
somewhat reluctant to use the treat- 


County Agent James A. Stack- 
about 75% of all hogs in 
last year, which were not 
inoculated, were lost by disease; 286 
hogs given the triple treatment, and 
no losses at all were recorded, while 
fairly heavy loss was reported in those 


ment, 
house says 


the®county 


given the single treatment, but only 
»% in the double treatment. 
Club boys and girls from all over 


the state gathered at New Brunswick, 
N J, June 22 and 23 for the annual 
club conference. Ocean county had 
previously guaranteed a delegation of 
24, while Mercer county promised 50 
to GO, and other counties were not far 
behind. The young folks were given 
instruction along the lines of dairying, 
hog raising, garden work and home 
economics. 

In order to make more thorough 





comparison between the use of» dust 
and liquid spray on controlling brown 
rot and scab on peach trees. Cum- 
berland county farmers have been co- 
operatively putting on dusting dem- 
onstrations. The farms of Bertram 
Jillette, R. C. May and Walter Ellis at 
Vineland were decided upon for the 
demonstrations. On each farm a block 
of peach trees is chosen and the block 
sprayed throughout the season. Ex- 
act records are being kept. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The York county agricultural so- 
ciety management decided to increase 
the fair admission to 50 cents. A re- 
vision of the premium list shows in- 
creases ranging from 50 to 100%. Re- 
cent compilations show that Pennsyl- 
vania’s sheep industry has made 
marked advancement. This is largely 
due to the present high values of mut- 
ton, lambs and wool and the protec- 
tion afforded against losses through 
unlicensed dogs. 
Tobacco plants are making a favor- 
able growth, climatic conditions hav- 
ing become more favorable. Lancas- 
ter and York county tobacco growers 
have planted the usual acreage, but 
Pa may show a slight decrease in its 
total, compared with last year. 

The number of bee keepers and bee 
colonies is increasing in Pennsylva- 
and 





nia. The high value of honey 
wax has stimulated the industry. 


State officials are carefully guarding 
the interest by careful inspections to 
prevent foul-brood losses and other 
damages. 

The Montgomery and Philadelphia 
beekeepers’ associations recently held 
a meeting at the farm of Senator P. 
Cc. Knox at Valley Forge, Pa, when an 
interesting program was enjoyed. Sec 
Charles F. Hoser had prepared for the 
elaborate meeting. The apiary on the 
Knox estate is one of the finest in the 
state and afforded much of interest 
and value to the visitors. 

The cherry crop of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is producing a good source of 
income for many farmers. The large 
varieties and choice cherries command 
25 and 30 cents a quart, Sour cherries 
sold at 15 to 25 cents a quart. Straw- 
berries were in good demand and plen- 
tiful at prices ranging from 20 .0 45 
cents a quart. Growers of faucy fruit 
realized 50 cents at the Philadelphia 
markets. 

Eastern and southeastern counties 
have recently had a series of severe 
thunder storms. A number of large 
barns were struck by lightning and 
destroyed, entailing loss only partially 
covered by insurance in local mutual 
fire insurance companies, Insurance 
writers state that the efficiency of 
lightning rods has been repeatedly 
proved, 

The newly established fruit growing 
farm near Leesport in Berks county, 
Pa, is one of the largest in the state, 
over 11,000 peach and apple trees hav- 
ing been planted. The Stayman apple 
and the Elberta peach constitute about 
80% of all trees planted. 


Over 2, Loads Hay Per Acre 
[From Page 5.] 
on the entire six acres we seeded rye 
with 150 pounds of fertilizer to the 
acre and 1% bushels of rye. In the 
winter we top-dressed with manure at 
the rate of about six tons to the acre. 
We seeded later with clover,» from 
which the above mentioned results 
were obtained. We place more stress 
on the preparation of the land each 
time than we do on the crop rotation. 

The yield of rye was 22 bushels an 
acre, and the clover was over a foot 
high at harvest. Past season was ideal 
for haying, and we were fortunate to 
have ours all dry before the harvest 
rains, which damaged so much hay 
and grain for the farmers everywhere, 
In this brief item we have not given 
the cost of seeds, labor, etc, but we 
have always tried to get the best that 
could be obtained. While the cost per 
bushel is a little higher for seed, the 
yields per acre have more than repaid 
the extra expense. 

Philadelphia’s Great Gain—Accord- 
ing to federal census figures just pub- 
lished, population of Philadelphia is 
1,823,000, an increase for the 10 years 
of nearly 18%. It retains its position 
as the third city in the U 8. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Crops and Prices 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


Some farmers have been unable to 
plant their usual acreage of potatoes, 
owing to the scarcity of seed potatoes, 
which could not be obtained at any 
price. Farmers wanted to plant large 
patches of potatoes because they were 
searce in this section last year. Corn 
planting is finished, prospect for hay 
is poor. It #s also thought that the 
apple crop has been damaged by 
frosts. The acreage in strawberries 
was increased this spring. Acreage in 


‘tap © ° 


ay ti 7 “ie 


te vert 
‘American Agriculturist, July 3, 1920 


corn is smaller, due to the scarcity of 
help. Pigs old enough to wean are 
bringing from $6 to $8 each, corn $2 
a bushel, hay $40 a ton, eggs 44 cents 
a dozen, fowls 45 cents a pound, 
wheat $2.50 a bushel. 


OHIO 


Interest in Fairs Growing 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Premium lists of the Ohio state fair 
to be held at Columbus August 30 to 
September 4 are being sent out to al! 
inquirers by Sec N. E. Shaw of the 
state board of agriculture. The total 
of premiums is $115,000 compared 
with $85,000 last year. Every indica- 
tion points to a fair this year which 
will surpass all others, according to E. 
V. Walborn, manager of the fair. Ohio 
always has been a leader in live stock 
exhibits, but entries this year are a 
fourth greater than last, year. 

Preliminary steps were taken for 
the reorganization of the Huron coun- 
ty fair association at a meeting held 
at North Fairfield. More than 60 live 
stock men and farmers from all parts 
of the county agreed that the fair 
should be revived. County fairs for- 
merly were held at Norfolk and later 
at New London. E, V. Walborn, man- 
ager of the state fair, gave informa- 
tion concerning the formation of the 
association, which was to be complet- 
ed at a meeting in the week ending 
July 3. . No location has been decided 
upon for the fair grounds, but a sur- 
vey of the county is being made to get 
the most available place. 


._ ~~ , 
mA : - 7 


Wooster, June 12—Onion crop only 


one-tenth acreage here this season. 
H C L makes it impossible for the 
poor man and his family to live dur- 
ing the summer on credit while grow- 
ing the crop. The local merchant will 
not carry them and take a chance of 
loss through failure of crop or poor 
markets, so the real onion grower is 
working on the railroad or building 
highways until conditions change. 
The ground in fine condition came up 


quickly, good stand and present ap- 
pearances favorable. But thousands 
of acres of the very best onions 


grown in Wayne Co at this writing 
are growing up in weeds and some of 
it in corn.—[W. A. C. 

Trumbull Co—Crops of all kinds in 
fine condition. Fruit all showing up 
fine. Potatoes scarce, prices ranging 
from $3 to $6 p bu. 

Fruit Reported Abundant— Reports 
from farmers in all parts of Ohio in- 
dicate that there will be a bumper 
crop of fruit, according to the federal 
and state crop reporting service, Pres- 
ent indication is from 75 to 90% fruit 
prospect. Some fruit is dropping, most- 
ly apples, but they will retain a good 
set. Cherries are ripening in some lo- 
calities. Pasture is short in many sec- 
tions and rain is needed. Corn gener- 
ally is excellent and winter wheat is 
generally good.—[C. M. 

Morrow Co—Late fall needed to 
mature crop. Oats looks good, some 
early sowed thin on ground. Not*many 
potatoes planted for market. Farmers 
are cutting down work to where they 
can handle it themselves. Many weedy 
meadows; some short for this time of 
year. Pastures good. Not much live 
stock being fed. 

Vinton Co—All crops except wheat 
look well. High waters affected wheat 
on tewlands. Farmers busy plowing 
corn and shearing sheep. New pota- 
toes sell at $6.50 p bu, eggs We p doz, 
butter 48 to 50c p Ib. Prospects bright 
for a good berry crop. Strawberries 
not so good, 


MARYLAND 


Installing Fruit Grades—Members 
of the farmers’ and fruit growers’ assn 
of Chewsville, Md,~ are clearing uP 
their large warehouse preparatory (to 
installing a large grading machine. 
This building will also be used temp0- 
rarily for a storehouse for barrls 
and 2000 orchard crates. Senator Or- 
lando Harrison states there will be 
heavy fruit crops. Canners claim 4 
shortage of cans for the early fruits 
and vegetables. Judging from the 
wealth of blossoms on raspberries and 
blackberries they will be as plentiful 
as last season. Strawberries sold at 4) 
and 35c a box, according to freshness 
and size, peas retailing at 20c a % 
peck, eggs 50c p doz. Through the 
quiet efforts of its farm organizations, 
Cecil county has raised its quota ° 
$1000 for the temple of agriculture 
fund. Campaign committees were sent 
out by each organization and practi 
cally every member worked, one indi- 
vidual bringing in $102.—[E. O, Jea® 

Demand Fair Improvement—At 4 
recent meeting of the Hagerstown far 
board and the presidents of the v® 
rious community organizations, a col 
ference was held regarding the atti 
tude of the fair board with the com: 
munity exhibits, which it is desil 
should be the biggest feature of the 
fair. The Hagerstown fair is one 
the largest in the east, and the officer? 
purpose making this a truly agric 
ural show of highest orders.—[E. 0: ’ 
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The 1920 Fair Season 








State Fair Dates 


Alabama, Birmingham ......Oct 4-9 
‘Arizona, Phoenix ..........Nov 8-13 
California, Sacramento ....Sept 4-12 
Colorado, Pueblo .........Sept 19-25 
Connecticut, Hartford .....Sept 6-10 
Florida,, Jacksonville .....Nov 16-26 
Georgia, Macon .......Oct 28-Nov 1 
Idaho, Boise ..........Sept 27-Oct 2 
lllinois, Springfield ........Aug 20-28 
Indiana, Indianapolis ...... Sept 6-11 
International Live Stock Exp, 
Chicago ...:........Nov 27-Dee 4 
Iowa, Des Moines ....Aug 25-Sept 3 
Kansas, Hutchinson .......Sept 19-24 
Kentucky, Louisville ......Sept 13-18 
Louisiana, Shreveport ..Oct 18-Nov 7 
Michigan, Detroit ..........Sept 3-12 
Minnesota, Hamline ........Sept 4-11 
Mississippi, Jackson .......Oct 18-23 
Missouri, Sedalia .. Aug 14-21 
Montana, Helena .........Sept 13-18 


Nebraska, Lincoln ........ Sept 5-10 
New Jersey, Trenton ...Sept 27-Oct 1 
New York, Syracuse ...... Sept 13-18 
North Carolina, Raleigh ...Oct 18-23 
North Dakota, Fargo ..... July 12-17 
Ohio, Columbus ....../ Aug 30-Sept 4 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City _ 
Sept 25-Oct 2 


Oregon, Salem ........ Sept 27-Oct 2 
Pennsylvania, Erie ........ Aug 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Reading ....Sept 14-18 
South Dakota, Huron ..... Sept 13-18 
Tennessee, Nashville ...... Sept 20-25 
Texag, TAMAR sve ca cceceecss Oct 9-24 
Utah, Salt Lake City ........ Oct 4-9 


Vermont, White River Junction 

Sept 28-Oct 1 
Virginia, Richmond ........ Oct 4-14 
Washington, Yakima ...... Sept 20-25 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ..Aug 3U0-Sept 4 
West Virginia, Wheeling ...Sept 6-11 


Local and County Fairs 


NEW YORK Bradford, Troy, Sept 7-10 
Butler, Butler, Sept 7-10 

Albany, Altamont, Butler, Donegal Twp, 
Sept 16-19 Aug 31-Sept 3 

Allecany, Angelica, Butler, N Washington, 


Sept 16-19 


P' Sept 14-17 
Broome, Whitney Point, 


Cambria, Carrolltown, 
Sept 14-17 
Carbon, Lehighton, 


2-5 
Cattaraugus, Little Val- 
Sept 1-5 Sept 30-Oct 5 


ey 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk- Chester, West Chester, 
Fredonia, Sept 9-13 Sept 1-4 
Chemung, Elmira, Clarion, Clarion, 
Sept 30-Oct 5 Sept 21-24 
Chenango, Norwich, Clearfield, Clearfield, 
Aug 26-29 Sept 28-Oct 1 
Clinton, Plattsburg, Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Sept 8-12 Oct 5-9 
Columbia, Chatham, * Crawford, Exposition p’k, 
1- Aug 31-Sept 3 
Cortland, Cortland, Crawferd, Titusville, 
ug Sept 14-17 
Delaware, Delhi, Elk, St Marys, 
Sept 9-12 Sept 21-23 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, le Aug 23-28 
Sept 16-18 Erie, Wattsburg, 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 7-10 
“— 23-27 Greene, Cumberland Twp, 
Essex, Westport, Sept 2-5 Oct 12-15 
Franklin, Malone, Greene, Waynesburg, 
Sept 16-19 Aug 24-27 
Genesee, Batavia, Huntingdon, Alexandria, 
Sept 16-20 Oct 13-15 
Greene, Cairo, Aug 19-21 Indiana, Indiana, 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 7-10 
Aug 26-29 7efferson, Brookville, 
Livingston, Avon, Sept 14-17 
Sept 9-11 Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 
Madison, Brookfield, Aug 24-27 
Sept 15-20 Juniata, Pert Royal, 
Madison, DeRuyter, Sept 7-10 
Aug 12-15 Lackawanna, Clarks Sum- 
Monroe, Brockport, mit, Sept 7-11 
Aug 27-30 Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Montgomery, Fonda, Sept 30-Oct 1 
Sept 1-4 Lawrence, Pulaski, 
New York, New York, Aug 17-19 
Sept 23-25 Lebanon, Lebanon, 
Nov 5-7 Aug 31-Sept 3 
Oneida, Rome, Aug 26-29 Lebanon, Lebanen, 
Ontario, Canandaigua, Dec 3-4 
Sept 18-20 Lehigh, Allentown, 
Orange, Middletown, Sept 20-25 
Aug 12-16 Luzerne, Dallas, 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 3-6 Sept 21-24 
Oswego, Fulton, Sept 1-5 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Ot , Cooperstown, rt 19-22 
Sept 1-3 Mercer, Stoneboro, 
Quecns, Mineola, Sept 27-30 
Sept 23-27 Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
Rensselaer, Troy, Sept 6-10 
a Sept 1-4 Northampton, ‘Nazareth, 
St Lawrence, Canton, pt 14-18 
ng 26-29 Northumberland, Milton, 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, Oct 12-15 
. Aug 25- Perry, Newport, 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, Sept 14-17 
: pt 22-26 Philadelphia, Byberry, 
Schuyler, Watkins, Sept 6-11 
23-26 Somerset, Meyersdale, 
Seneca, Waterloo, Sept 21-24 
23-25 Somerset, Somerset 


Steuben, Bath, Sept 28-Oct 1 
" 23-26 Sullivan, Forksville, 
Suffolk, Riverhead, Sept 29- 


7 pt 16-19 Susquehanna, Harford, 
Sullivan, Monticello, pt 14-16 
- Aug 26-29 Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Piogn, Owego, Sept 9-12 Sept 7-9 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Tioga, Westfield Twp, 
; F Sept 16-19 Sept 7-10 
Ulster, Ellenville, Union, Lewisburg, 
. ’ i 19-22 Oct 12-15 
Varren, W arrensburg, Venango, Oil City, 
w ng 19-22 27-25 
ashington, Hudson Warren, Warren, 








Sept 7-10 
Washington, Arden, 
Varsaw, Aug 31-Sept 3 
Yar Aug 19-22 Wash’gton, Burgettstown, 
a Penn Yan, Sept 28-30 
Yat Sept 3-6 Wash’gton, W Alexander, 
ates, Dundee, Oct 8-10 Sept 14-16 
Wayne, Honesdale, 
PENNSYLVANIA Oct 5-8 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
Allegheny, Imperial, Sept 14-17 
Oct 12-14 York, Hanover, 
Armstrong, Apallo, pt 21-24 
. Aug 4-7 York, York, Oct 5-8 
Arm ong, Dayton, 
R Sept 28-Oct 1 OHIO 
eave Junction park, ° 
Rear, Sept 22-25 Adams, West Union 
vedford, Bedford, Sept 7-10 
“ Sept 28-Oct 1 Allen, Lima, Ang 24-27 
erks, Reading, Ashtabula, 5 
R - Sept 14-18 Aug 17-19 
erks, Kutztown, Athens, Athens, 

Bias Aug 24-28 Aug 24-27 
air, Altoona, Auglaize, Wapokoneta, 
Brac: 21-% 30- 3 

radford, Belmont, St 
Brattora, Aug 31 3 : Oct 5-8 
Sept 13-18 Get 5-8 
. o Arts ae witty sheane 


£4 SRR A 


Fairfield, Lancaster, 
Payette, Wash’gton o3 


Aug 17 
Champaign, Urbana, Franklin, Hidiard, 
10-13 Sept 8-10 
Clark, Springfield, Fulton, Wauseon, 
Aug 17-20 Sept 7-10 
Clermont, e, Geauga, Burton. 
Aug 17-20 Sept 14-17 
Clinton, Blanchester, Greene, Xenia, Aug 3-6 
Aug 24-27 Guernsey, Old Wash’gton, 
Columbiana, Lisbon, Sept 28-Oct 1 
Sept 14-16 Hamilton, Carthage, 
Aug 11-14 


Coshocton, Coshocton, 
Oct 5-8 Hancock, Findlay, 


Crawford, Bucyrus, _ Sept 15-18 
Sept §-11 Hardin, Kenton, 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, Aug 24-27 
Sept 6-9 Harrison, Cadiz, 
Darke, Greenville, Sept 14-16 
ug 23-27 Henry, Napoleon, 
Defiance, Hicksville, Aug 31-Sept 3 
Sept 14-17 Jackson, Wellston, 
Brie, Sandusky, 5 21-24 July 27-30 


Monroe, Woodsfield, 


Knox, Mt V — Montgomery pera ee 
Vernon, ° yton. 
Aug 24-27 Sept 6-10 
Lake, Painesville, Morgan, McConnelsville, 
15-18 Sept 14-17 
Lawrence, Proctorvilie, Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
Aug 24-27 Sept 28-Oct 1 
Licking, Newark, Muskingum, Zanesville, 


Aug 17-20 
Noble, Caldwell, Sept 1-3 
Paulding, Paulding, 
Aug 30-Sept 3 
Perry, N Lexington, 


Logan, Bellefontaine, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 

Lorain, Elyria, Sept 4-7 

Lucas, Toledo, Aug 24-28 


Madison, London, Sept 8-10 
ins 24-27 Pike, Piketon, Aug 4-6 
Mahoning, Canfield, Portage, Ravenna, 
Sept 7-9 Aug 24-27 
Marion, Marion, Preble, Eaton, 


Sept 21-25 Sept 27-Oct 1 
Medina, Medina, Putnam, Ottawa, 

Sept 21-23 Sept 28-Oct 2 
Mercer, Celina, Richland, Mansfield, 

Aug 17-20 Sept 22-25 
Miami, Troy, Sept 21-24 Seneca, Tiffle, Aug 24-27 


Sandusky, Frement, 
* Sept 14-17 Sept 13-17 
Sciote, Wyandot, Up Sandusky, 
Aug 10-23 Sept 14-i7 
Shelby, Sidney. 
Sept 14-17 MARYLAND 
Stark, Canton, 
; Sept 22-25 Dorchester, Cambridge, 
Summit, Akron, Aug 3 

Sept 28-Oct 1 Frederick, Frederick, 
Trumbull, Warren, 

Aug 31-Sept 3 Wicomico, Salisbury, 
Tuscarawas, Dover, 93.06 Aug 24-27 
Union, Marysville, 

; Sept 7-10 NEW JERSEY 
Van ert, Van Wert, t Holly, t Holly, 
Sept 6-10 oe = Sept i-? 
Warren, Lebanon, Sussex, Branchville, 
Sept 14-17 Sept 21-24 
Washington, ye 
pt 15-17 
Wayne, weemey. Oct 4-7 weer vinetiy 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 14-18 Harrison, Carlo 
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Engine dealers. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


supremacy of the haben 
“Z’* Farm Engine was predestined. It had 


to be. For not another engine offered so 
much in workmanship— in factory-created 
quelity—and in farm-tested performance. 
Over a quarter-million shrewd judges of engine 
Values made this engine famous over-night! 
They found in the “Z” that dependability 
that they had hoped for since the day 
first farm engine. They justified the faith of the 
this engine 
product to the extent of buying over — 
million dollars Worth from “Z” Engine tS. 
In the “Z” they bought dependable power— 
than for every farm need for 
which the type Jou choose is adapted—de- 
pendable workmanship which has made the 
utmost of high grade materials—a correct de- 
sign— Bosch Magneto—all unified by the 
efficient service rendered by thousands of “Z” 


of the 
endorsing their 





6 H. P., $200.00 
All F. O. B. Fac: 
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Here it is! 
Real Value 


Te emte 


wearint, 
SHOE, Munson Army 
style, offered to you at 
makers’ prices. No- 
where can you beat this 
money-saving value, 
teed to give 
best wear and full 


satisfaction. 


0 Seft Box Toe © Hard Box Toe 
MERCANTILE SHOE CO, P. 6. Bex 1697, BOSTON, MASS. 


Minas aid SUH BREW 








Alba Marl 


Sweetens Sour Soils, Aids Humus 


decomposition. Increases crop 
yields. 

Not disagreeable to handle. Read- 
ily soluble and quick acting. LOW 


IN PRICE. 


Prompt shipments in bulk paper 
sacks or Burlap bags. 


Write for details. 


ALBA MARL LIME COMPANY 
Charles Town, Jefferson Co., W. Va. 











cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column, 
CABBAGE F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 


ayes k 1 


jALE GA. 30h oJ 






The Only Log Saw 


With “Arm Swing” Stroke and Lever 
Conseetied ay Clutch for carting 


. 0 _ 
ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Avenue | 0000 Gauo ee 


Pa. 


PLANTS, . All. Varieties 


8,000,000 \Cabhdge, Pints 31.28, per 1009; To- 
mato Plants $2.00 per 1000; Pepper Plants 
$4.00 per 1000; Celery Plants %8,00 per 1606, 
ORCL LEQDEN : ; . SRWRLL, No J. 
Larges: *Gtuwér of vegetable plants in 
New Jersey 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
4 
CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER and celery plants- | PROTECT CB RIGHTS. Write for “Record of A 
5,000,000 hardy, stocky and well-rooted plants (ready Invention, ch’ contains forme, to eatablieh -ev!- Market Influences bs 
now). Cabbage plants (ready now), Copenhagen dence of conception of your invention. per- ac 
Market, All Head Early, Enkhuizen Glory, Succes- sonal service. Preliminary adviee without charge. G 
sion, Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Summer, Flat J. REBANEY KELLY, 819 H Southern Building, 
Dutch, Savoy, Red Danish, and Danish Ballhead, Washington, D C. p 
Wh aders can And @ 2 moriet fer $1.75 per 1000, 500 for $1. Re-rooted, $2 per 1000. MI NEOUS 
ere OUP Teaaers Ca me guic arne Special strain Danish Ballhead No 5 (26 tons per 
uytiing and everything that any Farmer or other | sere) $3" "yer 1000; re-rosted, $2.29 per 1000. pCELLA GENERAL MARKETS 
) ht b t A 5 oa | 
pers m may wish to s } uy, = or exchange or Cauliflower plants, Henderson’s Snowball, re-rooted, - * - : _ 
Jor securing Kelp or fin ing work $4.50 per 1000, (The above plants are the finest I x 4 ee ae eed na Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances ar 
grew or have ever seen grown.) Celery plants (ready » tan oO ack, ¥ - are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first ff 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly bout July 5), Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Giant work shoe, $4.98. | Sen} on approval, MILFORD and receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, Ka 
Five Cents a Word Pascal and White Plume, $2.50 per 1000; re-rooted, SUPPLY HOUSE, Milford, Mass. car or dock. Fromt these, country consignecs musi - 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 3 per 1000. Golden 8 if Blanching (French grown ~ = vow ’ : - pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a in 
valuable in American Agriculturist he aaah 3 i $3 per 1000, Re-rooted, $3.75 per 1000, 500 FOR SALE—5-10 os tractor, used ene Ges very small way to city retailers an advauce is secured. cal 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise for $2. Mr Paul F Rochelle, Morristown, N J. 8000 ees, er goed, as new. riceS Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter the 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. Dear Sir: I enclose you check for $75 as payment right. E. KONTZAHN, Aspers, Pa. may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed, one 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of of the balance due on the last 100,000 cablage USED BELTING, leather, rubber and canvas. Also ne 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ mim | ee eee ie’ nest shape of any you have yet Shoe repairing leather. MacWATTY BELTING CO, Apples op 
er cor i} wor ¢ accom- ret J Li a - *rovidene —_ — 
The each Geter, Gnd eaveiineanies aut have shipped. “Let 15 oF 25.000 come along every day Providence, B I. A_late June price at Toledo was 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent — — 2 egy et 4 high $1.15 in carlots, no second-hand bbis . 
to this office. thle fall and am geing to tmerense my acreage Wf I 8) U R H E L P BU Rg E A U available there, these being picked up ter 
a cory must be received, Wednesday te guar can get the plants, It is pretty dry and hot here, by truck gardeners and other shippers. Le: 
nsee insertion in issue Of the following week. no rain to amount to anything for some time. Yours J r e038 > j 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or very truly, Charles Buchan, Stanley, N. Y. June 17. MALE HELP WANTED At New York, season about over for . } 
— RENT” will be oe epted at the above rate Dear Sir: Enclosed please find check for $17.50 in winter fruit, scattering sales out of ah 
ut will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE payment for 5000 Succession and 5000 Enkhuizen . Pa prayer = store, Ben Davis $7.50@8.50 bbl tur 
MARKET. Glory cabbage plants. Please ship at once, I was oA big a at 24S aoe & Stark and Gano S69 63 : sul 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any very well suited with the plants I had from you jo) -_ om, wae Ba living in, and know- — ; 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus last year. Yours very truly, Geo. H. Gill, Jr, Ye he farmers personally in geveral central New Be pire 
mae lbany, N Y¥ for free list of all plants. ors counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must cans isa 

ing & small adv as noticeable as a large one. Albany, Y Send i h be of ae i 

PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. ave the best references and know the farmers in the Be: g ac NY rn 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST costion be wants to work. One having a horse pre- — “pry py peneeen. ' RF er! 
315 Fourth Ave. New York Cit STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- ‘ferret. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or according to a local authority, nearly uss 

. wi ing. Pot-grown and runner plants that will bear aw A if Cortes, This is pleasant and yermancnt normal and seeding accomplished a SLi 

fruit next summer, . Also raspberry, blackberry, dew- will 6 rite for full particulars, and local interview little earlier than usual wit] 

3 , TIYDO YL , Er berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses and Will be arranged. Work starts at_ once. Address o e . . Sone 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK shrubs for fall planting. Catalog fre. HARRY L. FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. At New York, quiet to steady, pea 2.10 

: 2S, Gor iro » N Y. . - ~ l 

SQUIRES, Good Ground Y WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- and medjum $8@5.50 p 100 lbs, mar tinu 

9,000,000 CABBAGE, SNOWBALL CAULIFLOWER, SEED BUCKWHEAT for sale. Extra redleaned fcriptions and collect, for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- FOW 11.79@12.25, red kidney 16@1%. Wes 
and celery plants (field grown), shipped either by  silverhull, six centa pound, B. L. HOLBERT, oe This is & permanent position with regular WOOL MKT pla 
parcel post or express, charges collect Cabbage Honesdale, Pa. weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special * : fave 
plants, strong, stocky, healthy plants. Raised on new a 2 gl aR, - ie — Eggs ale 

; 7 0 oe ynio at P iB Ps IU : sults. . » }. al) s ce. Man n : a - 2 . al 
with forks, ‘not Dulled. Carefully packed in damp Four-seat, $9 hundreds large selected, $4.75 hundred. Rorwe preferred.) Address’ SUBSCRIPTION Dr. _ At New York, usual complaint ot brig 
moss in ventilated crates. Delivered three times Rhubarb roots, $1.50 dozen, $6.50 hundred. HARRY PART — ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth more or less eggs arriving in faulty and 
daily to post or express. Danish Ballhead (we make L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. Avenues, New York City. condition, but fresh stock readily sal- diun 
® great specialty of Danish Ballhead cabbage plants eee - “ 7 - 

we have nearly two millions of them—grown from TOBACCO ,DO yor NEED FARM HELP? We have many able and market rather firm, Fresh little 
our special thoroughbred strain of seed—the highcst yp Ey LR oS gathered —s 48 @52c p doz, nearby tion 

te 2 t 5 be bought. \ lso rov . . j n . 5 = . 
rants fon Peter ‘Henderson. ry ‘Co's ‘und ws Atleo soni ee a ~ ky’ 7 extra \~ = =e seed 8 good, steady, sober man, write for an order — also 51 pacific coast 54@iSc. July 
Burpee & Co's strains of Danish seed), Copenhagen smoking tobacco for sale, han prepared a ank, Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we rown eggs ov @. IC, T) 
Market, Enkhuizen Glory (we also make great spe- ‘¢Wist; ready for use. Write A sample and prices make no charge to employer or employee. THE Dried Frui ae 
cialties of Copenhagen Market and Enkhuizen Glory Satisfaction guaranteed. DAMS BROTHERS, JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second rie ruits cus 
cabbage plants, grown from the best imported seed, Bardwell, Ky. a ae ee oe At New York, dull season now on, oe 

onc ‘s § rer pl > - - . ; rs 

a by i Fe Kentucky's best natural leaf. chewing | WANTED—Reliable man to act as district super- VAD apples without material change, nee 
cession, All Seasons, Surehead, Early Flat Dutch, © Smoking. three pounds. $1.50;| seven pounds. $5; intendent, to book orders for fruit and ornamental 15@1%c p 1b, other dried fruits nom- wee 
Late Flat Dutch, Early Summer, Early Jersey Wake 7 JOHN BUCHANAN & CO, Morganfield, — ja ~ shrubbery, ond & -> eub-agents. inal 
field, Large Charleston Wakefield, $1.80 per 1000; vs c. Hl ‘WEEKS NURSERY co, N — fr York ’ > 7 
500, $1.20. Re-rooted plants (mass of fine, new roots pA ? aes ew York Fresh Fruits GE 
grown on them), all varieties, $2 per 1000; 800, LIVE STOCK ate 7 » > 
$1.80; 700, $1.65; 600, $1.50; 500, $1.30; 400, ‘$1.15; onsen WAMU lden waake ?.  tandeaie Gail I have about 12 acres under cran- LATE: 
300, $1; 200, 85c; 100, 70c, Re-rooted Henderson's § pr1Gg§ FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross way mail clerks,’ Examinations overywhe July 14. berries, prospect for a good crop.—[E. STA 
— i sae wa — Erfurt or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. $1600-$2300 7 Vacancy. list fren. “Write ‘immediately. H., Bacon, Wis a a 
caulifiower plants, fiel grown (we begin to sow Fi thrift healthy, big boned pigs, easy to feed, vert Te M4 ae one Wr 7 4 * - ? = = - ~ _ ‘s 
cauliflower, seed in the open ground about April 1° ond steutan. eee: Ser winter food supply with FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept W 40, Rochester, N Y. At New York, increasing receipts ome 
and sow about every five days to July 1 to have fresh a pig that will make a real hog in five or six months WANTED—Salesmen : noted of cherries, peaches and berries , 

. ~ > ‘A . > ANTE Salesmen, selling direct to farmers, - nF , Chieage 
poate Yorme om band), é per 1000; we , Ose: Eighty pigs, six to eight weeks old, $5; 70 pigs. nine whole or spare time Nitra-Germ crop and land im- market fairly active. Strawberries 10 des ¥ 
G00, $3.40; 500, $3; 400, $2.60; 300, $2.25; , to 10 weeks old, $6; 38 pigs, 11 weeks old (extra rover. Write for information. NITRA-GERM, INC , Ps ~~ 
$1.75; 100, $1. Ready June 1 to August 15. Celery fine), $7. © © D on approval. Reference, Waltham ineumeb G —_— Ss . M, INC, @35c p qt for common to fey, black- Boston 
—pmiry — — a Pa) Piume, Winter Queen, National Bank. SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, > berries 10@25c, huckleberries 15 @3'c aay 
Mant P ad Gold “"n 2.50 per 1000; 1 8s - - : ro - , 

500, $1 50. French ‘Golden Self’ Bleach hing * $3. = = : MEN A: ANTED—Become auto exper at week. Cherries 15@25c. 

1000; 500, $1.75. Re-roocted celery plants, $3 per FIFTY PIGS FOR SALE—Get a pig that will make el" weia “Hochostes NYO IN INSTITUTE, Hay 

gt $2 ws 0, §2 the es $2.25; 500, A a large hog. Why not have quality when starting to ‘ , . ‘ 

00, 75: 300 1.50: 200, $1.25: 100, $1 “The grow a hog. Medium Yorkshire and Chester White At New York, offerings only moder- 

oy! that I had ph m : 7 last ye ‘a were the best cross and Berkshire and Chester White cross, six to SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE ate and market firm Nes Sandie $47 

tha ever set [Frank Tremont ast Schodack ight weeks old, at $5, and eight to 10 weeks old at — 4 ~ Song Bs a a % 

N Y¥. ‘Ship ten thousand re-root d Danish Ballhead i a y Sow and ship any part of the above lots FARMHANDS, laborers, helpers supplied in any @o 2 p ton, No 3do 43 @ 48, No 1 clover 

— — at once Ww _* send — for same (} Q D on approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell number, providing that transportation is prepaid to mixed 42@47, No 2 do 37@41, oais the 

immediately’’ (telegram) “Having wired you an rb , Mass, Telephone 230, lestination. Apply INTERNATIONAL LABOR. aoe . 2 GZ On is 

order for 10,000 Danish Ballhead cabbage plants, I Street, Woburn ens - samara a AGENCY, 153 Bowery, New York. 4 and rye straw 22@ 25. distu! 

am ——z- @ money order _ ~ ~ a — — PIGs—C hester White and Berkshire ovenged, 00 A ENT 7 \NTED Hides in mi 

membering your promptness and t 10 ne plants re- head. 6 o 7 seks old, $10 per pair. TH E- scare 

ceived from you, two years previous.” tL gle C ae. MILB ISLAND ‘FARMS, "York Haven, Pa GENTS Wé At New York, the tone continues grain 

wood aterfor ) 1” Plan ( I re-rootec eee in De a io, * : e 

Danish Ballhead and 100 re-rooted Snowball cauli REGISTERED JERSEY bull calves, of Flying Fox AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly weak, a news item being liberal ot- the s 

flower) came to hand a day or two ago in fine and Golden Jolly breeding, Write your wants, H. farm papere | ny ro tate. * peliate ~ ae ferings of French calf skins at figures this 

shape. We thank you for your prompt attention.” . -—E . ry solic subscriptions a e loca meetings o ne ati « — ° 4 : of ll 
{B. F. Gladding & Co, Inc, South Otselic, N Y ond kL, D. KAREES, Locyornmes, dairymen’s league and grange in his home town, attractive to manufacturers; orranite mark 

qnclosed please find check for ninety dollars ($9 FOR SALE—Resistered Shorthorn bull and heifers, Good pay. POSTOFFICH BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. ~~ slaughtered cow hides 15@1ic iness, 
or which send me its worth in your best Da a so 20 Shropsh . bred from show stock. - - . be ; 

Balthead cabbage piants.”—{W. W. Phelps, Pennsyl- A100 20 oer Face, OO ? FORDS DOUBLE THE MILAGE with our new ? better 

vania (June 20, 1919). ‘“‘Inclosed please find check for eens ae ° carburetor. More power, wonderful pesteemense, Dressed Meats and r 

$18, for which send me its worth in your best Danish EGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, also two atisfaction absolutely guaranteed. Free trial. Big : ” ee vat _ corn 

Balihead cabbage plants.""—{W. W. Phelps, Pennsyl- aw boars, for sale. ALLAN R. MORTON, Ash- Profits to agents. YORK SALES COMPANY, 1522 At New York, arrivals of veal calv 8 white 

vania (July 3, 1919) ‘Inclosed please find a check ine N ¥ East Jefferson Avenue, Detroft, Mich. only moderate, market firm, good to a 

for $22.50, for which please send me at once 9000 - - choice 22 G 26e p lb ah), | 

more Danish Ballhead cabbage plants, to be shipped O I C PIGS, six to 12 weeks old. Also other _ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New - ? phia 7 

by express.”—(W. W. Phelps, Pennsylvania (July 4, pigs from best stock. I. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngs- York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to Onions In 

1919). ‘Providing you cannot fill order with Danish jtown, N Y¥ sclicit subscriptions at their local county fair this F 

Ballhead, send me twelve thousand Copenhagen Mar- Tia ees coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOFFICE I think the Ct valley has about the north 

ps cabbage plants immediately, Check will follow.” DUROC PIGS—Defender and Orion Cherry King BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. same acreage as last year. But some prices 

“ ay . S d ! ear te "PORE ¢ oF , i P ‘“’ . 

pledse find ‘check: for $23.60 for cabbage’ plants that breeding. $25 pair. F. 8. LEWIS, Ashville, NY. onions are poor stand, and the land crop 

Saeed ty telecram.”—{W, W. Pheire, Pennayi- FOR SALE—Splendid Shorthorn bull calf, elgbt OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET has been put into tobacco in the last feeds 

ale (valy °. 3018). Lak year x shipped = months old. WM E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. few days.—[F. C. K., South Deerfield, betwe 

Ne 0 8 e@ abo 00, cabbage p 8. 

They would probably have taken a million if we had y Mass. . there 
had them. At the same time we were receiving tele- EGGS AND POULTRY FOR SALE OR RENT In the imopertant onion territory sristm 
grams and orders from a number of other large firms — . —— “ * " ie 
and orders from the very large number of customers BARRED ROCKS, Thompson's Imperial Ringlets 214 ACR FARM. with horses, 22 cows, crops, @®rOund Syracuse, according to F. Hy either 
that we have for all kinds of plants. Some days we direct, yearling hens $5 each, cocks $7.50 and $10. tools included, as owner unable continue farming. Ebeling, long identified with this in- claim 
shipped nearly 200,000 plants. On June 13 we re These birds were in my best breeding pens. Less §plendidly situated: machine-worked fields; 30-cow dustry, there is probably 20% larger prices 
ceived the following letter from a large dealer in a than half their value, quality considered. COZY pring-watered pasture; great quantity wood and acreage under onions than in 19. He prospe 
town near where we were shipping the 600,000 plants CORNER POULTRY FARM, Sergeantsville, N J. timber; 400 sugar maples; variety fruit; big two- s “ fer pORp 
mentioned above. ‘Kindly send me immediately a = TEIED LEGMGMS PULLSTG, beaev lovtee story house, furnace, water in kitchen, maple shade, has heard of no complaints as to fail- of mi 
fair sample of your All Head Early and Glory plants. cw =: LP N PULLETS, he magnificent view; 82-foot basement barn, garage, ice i start-off of the crop up to moder 
If your plants are large, well rooted and thrifty, I strain, range grown, $24 per dozen. Twelve weeks house, other buildings, all excellent condition. che } ta > J the p up ese 
can use a million or more.” On the same day we old. RANSOM FARM, Geneva, 0. Everything, including some household furniture and the fourth week in June. wip 
received the following telegram from the writer of a 38 - part growing crops, only $400: e— Ble “t, Lm | Onions looking fine, acreage normal, middli 
the above letter: ‘Enter order for one hundred thou CHICKS—Reds, jocks, nconas, Le easy terms. Details page 24 —_ g ustrat ; sual, seed } 
sand plants, choice Glory, second Copenhagen, third horns, $16; _ broilers, $14. Booklet. rue I BE Catalog Farm Bargains $8 Sta copy. free, Seeding date about the same as usua mod } 
All Head Early. Letter follows.” The next day HATCHERY, Seward, N Y. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 z "ivassau Street, a me ~~ a 4 
(June 14) we received the letter mentioned above. It New York, {Fre abor & Son, rient, 4 1e 
read ag follows: ‘Last night I wrote you in regard FOR SALE—200 White Leghorn yearling hens. $2 ° 4 oo 
to cabbage plants, asking for samples and prices. each, GLENDALE FARM, Route 3, Hornell, N Y. FARM SEEKERS ATTENTION!—Use your credit Some damage to growing onions by oe 
Later in the evening I saw some of your plants, WHITH HOLLAND tucber cam. 9° cents cock. with wae buy a om a rs to = oe of cut worms around Bono, O, but crop auy fa 
which were shipped to — — — —— and then 2 urkey es. : hardwe land in Kalkaska and Antrim counties, ks fine, according to a recent letter. cereals 
telegraphed you as follows: ‘Enter order 100,000 SILVER MAPLE FARM, South New Berlin, N Y. Michigan, $15 to $35 per acre. Small down pay- —, Ee > Aad aan obs ees 
plants, choice Glory, second Copenhagen, third All a — — - ments, easy monthly terms. Close to schools, nion a 4 » 8 a Suen 
Head Early. Letter follows.” I want these plants PA sa LEGHORN CHICKS. NELSON'S, Grove churches, markets, railroads, towns and | neighbors. though seeding two weeks late, crop yet ex 
the same as to Mr — —, that is, re-rooted “ity, No swamps or stones. Raise fruit, grain, poultry i ae. y A under- vation 
plants." The same day (June 14) we received the or stock. Settlers tax free for five years, Warranty now cons well. (T. L. W., 8 this - 
following telegram from the same man: ‘Enter an- DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK deed and abstract of title with every rehase. land, Mass. y His in 
other order for 125,000 early plants, Glory preferred. Write for free booklet. SWIGART I coM- At New York, arrivals from Tex and tions: * 
o ; Fe - s a “Soa we 
Eater and, draft follow.”” We were constantly te. FOR SALE—Great Dane pups from, registered stock. PANY. V1246 First National Bank Bldg, Chicago, the south burdensome, much loss to vest pr 
on " - ales, + . reLr- , ‘ 
Gory Sutrine of New York and Pennsy!vania, and = | orcend pe, Ls approval ee Whe shippers through delayed rail deliver crop at 
later the cauliflower growing distric. of New 41) heauties. Born May 17, One golden brindle FOR SALE—Dairy and potato farm of 175 acres: jes; prices weak at 75c@$1.25 p cra. includij 
York state. We raise no plants but good plants, and  famale. eight_months, at $25. OAK RIDGE FARM, about 140 acres tillable; farm tools, fifteen cows, two yield ji 
we try to take just as good care of the order for Massena. Y. horses, about eighty apple trees, good timber, sixteen Potatoes hand ; 
100 plants as for an order of 100,000. “I received the room dwelling house, one cow barn for thirty cows. At N York. tat from nd a 
100 cauliflower (re-rooted) plants and the condition AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs, one horse barn, one tool house: 2% miles from R R t New Yor new potatoes forthe« 
and quality were all right. Am inclosing five dollors ¢rained male dogs, brood matrons, puppies all ages. station: school house on corner of farm. Price the south in heavy supply, yet value: one of 
and fifty cents for 1000 re-rooted Snowball caul! Send 10¢ for list of what you want. W. RB. $15.000. one-half down, rest in easy payments. fairly well maintained under a good years 
flower plants and postage.’’--[F. E. Sheldon, Putnam WATSON. Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. Owner sells on account of ill health, BOX 53, rn years, 
Ct. “The caulifiower plants you sent me arrived in om: : Worcester, Otsego Co, NY. demand , particularly for ites f penden 
good condition Tuesday morning. Piease send me shore, while old otatoes were offere: : 
1000 more re-rooted cauliflower plants. Find check STANCHIONS _ FOR SALE—Farm of 115. acres, located in In- Hother sparingly. ‘ No 1 southern $8.) re 
inclosed for same."’—[Emil Frederick, Conyngham, ed diana county, Pa; fertile land and up-to-date build- sp £ y; i able a 
Pa. We ship either by parcel post, insured, charges CRUMR’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please ings: running water in house and barn; buildings gi p bbl, No.2 do 4@7.50, Bermuda since ft) 
collect, or express, charges collect. If there is any- tho purchaser. They are shipped, subject to trial in cannot be built today for price asked for farm: 12@14, old potatoes 11@ 13.50 p bag, little 
thing good in plants—seed, sowing, cultivation, root- the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. markets cannot be excelled in county; R RB station, D ish ¢ 8.5 t bskt. , oO 
ing, digging, packing, shipping—we try to have it. WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. schools, churches, % mile from farm: R D_ mail anish 6@ , sweets 2.5004 p bers of 
The cheap man has everything cheap. We have service. Price $90 per acre. C. B. RHEA, Blairs- Poultry A pr 
everything of the best because your crop depends WOMEN’S WANTS ville, Pa. Oki: 
upon it. Price list free. No business done on & At New York, a generally good de- » % 
Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. Layee mi FOR SALE—250 acre stock farm, not equipped: k tive and fully steady, With fa 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 22 years.) FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES, slightly damaged 934 acre stock farm, fully equipped; one mile apart mand, market acti ~@ job in 
rome, a ~4 a 8 Se ee on valley road, central New York. Near railroad. fowls 36@37c p Ib 1 w, roosters ae self-] 
- " 5. re we 8! d ‘ Self-bir 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWERING PLANTS—Caull- panne Piates, platters, cups and saucers, bowls, terest _ A. B—, rE sooeenee. ont, 24c, broilers 60 @67c, ducks 35 @ 38 wom = 
flower, tomato, cabbage, brussels sprouts, beet, celery, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, ete, @ little of each. Guieaa Y es , . . N, fresh kiiled nearby broilers 65 @ 75 ¢ D en 
sweet potato, egg, pepper, leek, lettuce, onion, kale, G24 cash with order. Write us. EF. SWASEY, . : do 58 @ 62c; fowls, iced, Many f 
koh!-rabi, parsley, chives, asparagus, rhubarb, pansy, Portland. Me LE—Fifty build TI lb d w. western do » ; gle out. 
7 Or | s. Catalo ree. A ; AR) 4 . 5 , i 
aster, salvia and rose plant = ef HARRY 2 mo ny pg Aga A gael Se: ee 87@42c, frozen turkeys 51 @56c, ca- Wheat 

y jood G * _ b x 200, sh. at. 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS mortgage, if sold at once. Stock end tools if wanted. pons 53 @ 58e Will be 

CABBAGH PLANTS—One million Wakefield, Address LORENZO D. BEACH. Newfield, N Y. Vegetables owing | 
Copenhagen, Late Fiat Dutch, Danish Balthead. ALE—Avery 5- -10 tractor in Bond condition. e- sere 
Bure. Heal, af $2.98 -per. 1000, postraid. DAVID phO® SAUR Avery Oo Mave Price $25. E. B. cat, BRAND NEW LIST of mighty good, farms for At New Terk. all mag ge tainties 

el . a e * . 
RODWAY, Wartly, Del, *., : HITCHCOCK, Levanna, N Y. arth owness.. Particulars. free J. ts, Postofice ties offered in large volu oe Grow 
Box 319, Madison Square, New York City. ing buyers the advantage. p crop w. 
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EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY | PLANTS—Pro- PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
the sou 


gressive. Will produce crop of delicious berries this 








oo oon green and wax beans 
ce P balct, beets $2@2.50, car 





FOR SALE—200 acre farm. wood lot. Productive, 
miles from 




















summer Te fall, $1.75 hundred, $9.75 thousand. 
3 : .Y¥. , ETTE DS, ENVELOPES—Write well watered. good buildings. Two e 
amet ‘2. I Sarl TRES, Good “Ground, } Pare ay *-. Seeteaid, honten pe for station. EDNA V. LAMONT. Dryden, N Y. as cucumbers - 6, cats | shippin 
ALFALFA. . CLOVER TIMOTHY.. Vee ‘a car iy farmers. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebepl 10 p py. cauliflow Wagons 
ashes 8 x KORG ENS. . CALIFORNIA FARMS for sale. Write for list. 
Soroush. Ontario. —s aT HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. _ B&B WAITE, Shawneo, Okie, ‘si5004 2.25, Tex onions ‘* _ . wr 
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@31.50 p cra n beans $1.50@3 p 
sakt, radishes $1@2 p 100 bchs, spin- 
ich $1@1.50 p bbl, new turnips $1.50 
‘a2, hothouse cucumbers 12@ 
p Ib. 

Lumber 


Advices from the west indicate a 
arop in lumber prices of 10 to 20% 
effective in all retail lumber yards in 
Kansas City, Chicago and elsewhere; 
ntimated reduction from the “histori- 
«al high level” was brought about by 
the large dealers who sought to stabil- 
ize the market and increase building 


operations. 

: Wool 

Quotations have continued little bet- 
¢ r than nominal, market weak in tone. 
Leading wool dealers take the position 
it is a mistake to try to force sales in 
, large Way at present, as manutac- 
turers are not ready to buy unless at 

| lower price levels. The above ap- 
plies totheimportant western wool Clip 
asa whole, and has its bearing on east- 
n fleeces. Some new fine and fine 
iedium Ariz wool sold recently at 
$1.75 p 1b, seoured basis, compared 
with an original valuation of about 
~ 15. Coarse wools from abroad con- 
tinue exceedingly dull and weak, 
Western wool interests are making 
ylans to store very freely for more 
favorable market conditions, Scattered 
sales have been reported latterly of 
bright wools in country points in N Y 
and Mich as low as 35@4Uc for me- 
dium grade; but market as a whole 
little better than nominal. The auc- 
tion sales of govt held wool during 
July and Aug may be postponed, 

The truth in fabric measure dis- 
cussed in congress is opposed by the 
secretary of the National assn of wool 
mfrs in a speech at Des Moines last 
week. No occasion for surprise here! 


GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or —-Wheat-—, ——Com——, ——Oats—, 
Spot 1920 «1919 1920 1019 #1930 1919 
Chicago weoeee — 226 181 178 1.13 -70% 

New York «0. — 2.39% 2.03 1.97 1.33 -80 
« = 230% 205 198 1.35 -8014 
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Grain traders are by no means sure 
the cereal harvests will come up to 
expectations, Wheat cutting is under 
way, oats crop apparently very un- 
even in development, corn growth one 
to two weeks late. All of this has made 
the grain market sensitive, with added 
disturbances still of upset conditions 
in moving rail freights. The relative 
searcity of cars in which to ship 
grain still continues. New wheat in 
the southwest is offered more freely, 
this causing some weakness in such 
markets as Kansas City, although bus- 
iness, as a whole, supported by the 
better export inquiry for both wheat 
and rye. At New York, No 2 yellow 
corn was quotable around $2,04 p bu, 
white oats 1.38@1.35, high grade rye 
2.35, feeding barley 1.65; at Philadel- 
phia 1.30@1.,82, and at Toledo, rye 2.19, 

In milling centers, notably in the 
northwest, tendency is toward lower 
prices for flour, especially from new 
crop wheat, early delivery, and mill 
feeds almost everywhere dull. It is 
between seasons and up to the present 
there is comparatively little buying of 
gristmill by-products for later needs, 
either west or east. Many in the trade 
claim they are looking for lower 
prices in view of good grain crop 
prospects. Meanwhile actual offerings 
of mill feeds in the east were only 
moderate, spring bran quotable around 
‘oT p ton, standard middlings 62, flour 
middlings 67, rye middlings 58, cotton- 
seed meal 72, linseed meal lower at 
(0, corn meal 4.75@4.90 p 100 Ibs. 

The weekly weather bulletin report 
fourth week in June indicated gener- 
ally favorable climatic conditions for 
cereals and cotton, although too cool 
in some sections particularly for corn, 
yet excellent progress made in culti- 
vation, There is sufficient moisture for 
this important crop with minor excep- 
tions; winter wheat ripening well, har- 
vest progressing favorably. European 
crop advices are somewhat conflicting, 
including reports of prospective short 
yield in Germany, while on the other 
hand a leading Paris authority reports 
forthcoming grain harvest in France 
one of the most abundant in recent 
years, “rendering that country inde- 
pendent of imported wheat.” Official 
figures from France show a remark- 
able amount of reconstruction work 
since the war in country districts; but 
little of this yet in evidence in num- 
bers of live stock. 

A press dispatch from Ponca City, 
Okla, says that territory is surfeited 
With farm labor, three men for every 
jeb in the harvest field. Tractors and 
self-binders are being operated by the 
women of the farm, and this enables 
many farmers to get along with a sin- 
gle outside helper, a man to shock the 
wheat. Much wheat in the southwest 
Will be stored on the farms for a time 
Wing to market and shipping uncer- 
tainties, 

Growers in Okla are rushing old 
crop wheat to market as fast as pos- 
sible now that generous new crop in 
the southwest is at hand; at one local 
shipping point one day recently 168 
wagons of wheat. sold at $2.40 p bu. 
The wheat harvest is wel] under way 
in Tex, Okla and moving northward; 


the Kan wheat crop is roughly esti- 
mated at 110,000,000 bus and upward, 
and extensive plans are being made 
for storing it. 

New crop winter wheat sold farmer 
to dealer at $2.25@2.50 p bu last week 
in the territory around Ft Worth, Tex. 

The newspapers have been full of 
the report made by the bolshevist 
minister of trade and commerce rela- 
tive to vast quantities of commodities 
which Russia would like to exchange 
with the outside world for manufac- 
turers. These statements go so far as 
to claim Russia holds, after satisfying 
normal needs, a surplus of 51 million 
tons of wheat. This is about 500 mil- 
lion bushels; also five million tons 
flaxseed, seyeral million tons of hides 
and skins:and large quantities of pe- 
troleum and other products. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
ee rd) a 4916 
1919.... D4 51% 53% 
1918.... 46 43% 451% 
Ssccce O 37 88% 

Butter 


At New York, no important change 
noted for some time past, demand 
good for all the better grades, fair 
quantities going into cold storage, Ad- 
vices from dairy sections show a fair 
movement toward this city; also there 
are further arrivals of Dutch and 
Danish butter, Thesituation, asa whole, 
is healthy, home consumption excel- 
lent. Fresh emy higher than extras 
59 @60e p Ib, firsts 55 @58e, dairy }44@ 
58e, foreign butter 53 @5tic. 

Cheese 

At New York, market generally 
firm, trade fair in volume. Current 
makes of flats 27@2Sc p lb, and twins 
26@27e, with held cheese 28% @29%c, 
Y A 31@32ce. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts continued 
very flush. Cool, rainy weather part 
of week hurt demand. Surplus heavy 
and althdOugh condensed milk export- 
ers are buying more freely nearly all 
distributers are manufacturing. The 
June rate for 3% milk in 200-210-mile 
zone is $2.83 p 100 Ibs, the July rate 
in the same zone for 3% milk will be 
2.95, add 4¢ p 100 Ibs for each addi- 
tional one-tenth of 1% butter fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 J]bs -——Cattle—, Hogs Sheep—, 
{920 19191920 1919° 1920 1919 












Chieago -$16.75 $15.50 $15.85 $21.00 $8.50 $8.75 
New York.. 17.50 15.75 16.25 21.50 9.50 ~ 9.00 
Buffalo .....+. 16.00 15.25 16.75 2 9.00 10.00 
Pittsburgh . 15.85 15.00 16.50 5 9.50 10.00 


° . b 2 0 
Kansas City .. 16.50 15.00 15.50 21.00 8.00 8.50 





At New York, steers, bulls and me- 
dium to good cows opened less active 
and ruled slow, prices dropped 25@ 
40c. Closed active with loss regained. 
Common to very choice steers sold at 
$12@18 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 9@ 
14, bulls 8@14, cows 3.50@12. Veals 
were in liberal supply early and prices 
2 lower, market closed steady, com- 
mon to prime 12.50@16, culls 10@12, 
little calves 11, skim milk calves 9@10, 

Sheep demoralized early, but later 
conditions improved and prices began 
to recover, closing with the loss re- 
gained. Common to prime lambs $14 
@18.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 12@13, com- 

{To Page 21.] 
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—when “delicious and re- 
freshing’”’ mean the most. 
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Geo. E. Long, Pres. OTTAWA MFG. CO.. /054 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 


H Although prices of ; ; 

How This Was Done raw materials are | £122, 8%, 20%, price 
advancing daily, I reduced my prices to nearly er’ ent Liberal 
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is the largest in America selling exclusively direct to 
My Big Factory To You. the user, and giving the very highest quality engine. 
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AND READY 

ou can’t beat the 
rough and ready 
It’s @ genuine 
you want for 
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stitched and_ reinforced with row of 
clinch nails; tan only. Others 
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This Hydraulic Press will work up your 
apple cull into profitablecider, You can also 
make money pressing for your neighbors. 

Our high pressure construction gets 
all the juice with minimum power and 
operating expense. Sizes 15 to 
barrels a day, suitable for 
individual and merchant 
service. 

Illustrated Catalog 
free on request. 
A. B. Farauhar Co. 
Ltd., Box 421, 

York, Pa. . 


We also make 
Engines and Boil- 
ore. Sawmills, 
Implements, ete, 
Write for descriptions, 

















cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
CABBAGE of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 








ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 

















plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and@ outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corm 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds. 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 

. workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
pure sheds, barnyards, reot pits, ete. 235 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth.....«.+-++. $1.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland HP 315-4th Ave., New York 
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THE ANGEL IN THE STONE 
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Lb | Various Human Emotions : 


MARY - Me 


Vili—The New Home 


HE hundred-mile journey by train 
from Belmont to the city was a 
marvelous adventure to Allie 


Henderson. She had never been away 
from her native town before—never 
been on a train or a trolley car; and if 
her father had not been very near, she 
would have beén terribly frightened. 
As the train glided along she gradually 
became more accustomed to its mo- 
tion, more interested in the scenery 
through which they were passing, and 
was also entertained by watching some 
children in the same car with her who 
appeared perfectly familiar with their 
surroundings. in listening to their 
chatter and watching their play, in 
gazing at the country and the towns 
through which they pased, Allie for- 
through which they passed, Allie for- 
got for a time that she was being car- 
ried away from her home in spite of 


her protests, “to live with a cruel 
stepmother in an awful city,” and was 
as happy as her sullen little heart 


would allow her to be. 

When the city was reacher, and their 
little party of three left the train, they 
were met by “Uncle Harvey Blake,” 
who greeted them most warmly and 
led them to his fine car that was 
standing by the curb. Filled with awe 
over so much splendor, the little girl 
nestled down in her corner of the seat, 
listened to her stepmother’s eager con- 
versation with this strange “Uncle,” 
and watched her father’s happy face 
as they rode toward the new home 
which Beatrice had said was waiting 
for them, 

Was it really going to be nice in the 
city after all? What would Emmy 
Jane and Aunt Margaret and Grand- 
ma say if they could see her riding 
along these marvelous streets in this 
fine automobile? She was sure Emmy 
Jane had never ridden in an auto— 
there were only two or three in Bel- 
mont. 

Just while she was thinking these 
things, Beatrice turned to her, smiled 
into the bewildered little face, patted 
her hand, and said: 


“Are you tired, dear? We will soon 


be home.” 
At the word “home,” a wave of 
heartsick, homesick rebellion swept 


over the ch.ld. She didn’t want any 
new home among strange people in 
this strange city. She wanted her own 
home, and her own little room and 
Grandma and Aunt Margaret—even 
though Aunt Margaret did scold some- 
times, She wouldn’t stay in this town. 
She’d make them send her home. 
She'd fuss until they'd be glad to let 
her go. 

And so, with these unhappy thoughts 
rankling in her forlorn little soul, Al- 
lie Henderson followed her father and 
her stepmother through the doorway 
of the new, big home that was so dif- 
ferent from anything she had ever 
seen that the child was dazed and al- 
most terrified. She was so little, in all 
this bigness. 

When Allie 
her eyes the 


Henderson opened 
next morning, she 
looked about her in startled amaze- 
ment for several minutes before she 
could adjust her mind to changed con- 
ditions and realize where she was. 

What had become of the little dark 
ono-windowed room with its old wood- 
en bedstead, its faded rag carpet, its 
one straight-backed, wooden-seated 
cha'r—the room which had been hers 
before the days when Beatrice Blake 
had come into the lives of her father 
and herself? 

She had opened her eyes to a room 
that had three big, daintily-curtained 
windows through which the morning 
sun was shining brightly. The walls 
of this room were tinted the softest 
shade of pink. The bed in which she 
lay was enameled white; the furniture 
was white; there was the dearest little 
rocking chair in front of the sunny 
windows. The carpet on the floor was 
gray, scattered profusely with pink 
rosebuds, and it was thick and soft as 
velvet. What a wonderful room! And 
“she’’ had said the night before that 
this room and the little white dress- 
ing-room and bath beyond it were to 
belong to her—Allie Henderson, What 


would Emmy Jane say if she could 
see it all? 
Just then the door opened softly, 


and her stepmother entered the room. 

“Awake already?” she said. “Did 
you have a good sleep after your jour- 
ney? You would better hop up, dear. 
for you and I have a lot of interesting 
things to do today. Come into the 
dressing room and let me show you 
about your bath; then you want to 
dress as fast as you can and come 
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downstairs, for breakfast will soon be 
ready.” 

3eatrice led the way to the bath- 
room, showed the ignorant little girl 
how to handle the faucets of the 
strange white bath-tub, placed towels 
handy, poitned out the silver-backed 
hairbrush and comb, then left her to 
her very unaccustomed toilet, which 
proved most enjoyable indeed. Allie’s 
face was almost smiling, when she ap- 
peared in the door of the dining-room 
half an hor later. Her father and 
stepmother were already at the table. 

“Your papa was ina hurry, Allie, so 
we could not wait for you,” Beatrice 
explained, while Dr John, turning to 
the child, said: 

“Why, how bright and smiling my 
little girl is this morning. Did you 
have a good sleep after your long 
journey?” 

At sound.of his voice, the child’s 
homesickness returned. She rushed to 
him, threw her arms about his neck, 
hid her face on his shoulder, and be- 
gan to cry. 

“There! There!” he said, stroking 
her hair gently. “You will soon get 
used to this house, little girl, and be 
glad you ean live in it. Don’t take 
time to cry any more, for your. mother 
tells me that there are a number of 
nice things that she and you are going 
to do today. She won't tell me what 
they are—so you'll have to hurry and 
do them, and then tell me all about 
them. 

“Come, Allie dear. 
smiling little girl,’ he 
wiped her tears away. 

Allie went around to her own chair 
and sat down, but she found it hard to 
eat in this strange place. The big, 
handsome room was sunny and bright 
and warm, although Allie could see no 
stove or evidence of fire anywhere. She 
had yet to be initiated into the myste- 
ries of furnaces and steam pipes. 

The table itself was different from 
any she had seen hitherto, for al- 
though she knew nothing about real 
linen, and fine china and solid silver- 
ware, she realized that somehow they 
were not like the mercerized cotton, 
and semi-porcelain, and badly-worn 
plated ware which had adorned the 
table in Belmont, 

When breakfast and prayers were 
over, Dr Henderson hurried away to 
the hospital. As Allie saw the door 
close behind him, her heart sank with 
dismay. Now she was alone with the 
“awful cruel stepmother” who “would 
make her work like Cinderella had to 
do, and wear old rags and sit in the 
ashes.”’ 

Of course Allie was old enough to 
know that all such talk was only fig- 
urative language, but she felt her ut- 
ter helplessness in being left thus 
alone without a friend to stand be- 
tween her and this woman against 
whom she had been warned for a 
year; so he heart was very hard, and 
the sullen, defiant look returned to her 
face. 

Beatrice Henderson saw the change, 
and read the unspoken -thought and 
fear. She saw how the child was fur- 
tively watching her apparently expect- 
ing some evil thing to befall her, now 
that she was left alone—and she was 
stirred with righteous anger toward 
those who had so deliberately set to 


Be father’s own 
said, as he 
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work to make life hard for her and for 
this poor motherless child. Would she 
ever be able to break down the wall 
of reserve between them? 

She remembered a story she had 
once read about an artist who had 
been asked “what he was going to 
make” out of a great block of marble, 
and who had replied, “I am not going 
to make anything out of it. I am not 
going to find something in it. There 
is an angel inside this block, and all I 
have to do is to knock off the outside 
pieces and let the angel out.”” Would 
she, Beatrice Henderson, ever be able 
to bring the angel of sweetness and 
beauty out of this little human block 
of marble? With God’s help she meant 
to try, and with His power behind her 
feeble efforts, she felt sure she would 
sometime succeed. The trying part of 
it was that she had to be so very care- 
ful to chip off only the tiniest pieces at 
first, a task which was going to re- 
quire the utmost patience and tact. 

“You might run around get ac- 
quainted with the house, Allie, while I 
give the housekeeper directions for 
the day,” she suggested to the little 
girl who was still standing sullenly at 
the window. “This house belongs to 
you and your Papa as much as it does 
to me now, and you will want to see 
all the things that are in all the rooms 
that make up your new home. Per- 
haps you would better go upstairs and 
put your own room in order first; then 
amuse yourself anyway you please un- 
till you hear me tinkle this little bell 
in the hall. When that rings, come 
here to the dining-room and I will tell 
you what we are going to do to sur- 
prise Papa when he comes home.” 

Allie had always been required to 
care for her own room in Belmont, so 
she could not feel this direction: an 
uncommon one, or resent it in any 
way. Indeed, she welcomed the sug- 
gestion, for it gave her something to 
do, and took her away from the pres- 
ence of her much-feared stepmother. 

She went slowly out of the dining- 
room, through the beautiful reception 
hall and up the velvet-carpeted stairs, 
stopping to marvel at the richly- 
stained glass window on the landing, 
and to touch its fancy little panes with 
an investigating finger. 

Then she went on to her own room 
and proceeded to do. familiar tasks in 
this very unfamiliar and astonishing 
place. She ventured to open dressev. 
drawers and closet doors and peep 
within, since they were in her own 
room, but all were empty, and she 
wondered whether her own clothes 
and childish treasures were to occupy 
them. 

When she had thoroughly explored 
this room, she decided to go down- 
stairs and look at rooms of which she 


had caught glimpses from the hall. 
The big parlors, with the splendid 
baby-grand piano, their paintings, 


their big easy chairs and davenports 
and statuary and vases, looked like 
pictures she had seen in. books, as did 
the library with its well-filled shelves, 
its inviting window-seats and_ its 
sleepy-hollow chairs. 

She was still investigating it when 
the little bell tinkled softly, and she 
hastened to the dining-room where 
Beatrice smilingly awaited her. 

“We are going out to see some of 
the big stores this morning,” she said. 
“I am sure you will enjoy that, for 
there are so many pretty things to see. 
Don’t you think you would like to go?” 

“Yes,” Allie assented, and ran away 
to get coat and hat, as Beatrice bade 
her, forgetting all her unpleasant 
thoughts in this new excitement. 

The ride down town in “their own 
auto” was a thrilling experience. The 
crowds on the streets and in the stores, 
the trolleys with their clanging bells, 
the great buildings, the noise and bus- 
tle of the city, all filled her ignorant 
little country-bred mind with wonder 
and awe. When her stepmother led 
her to the children’s department of 
one of the stores, and proceeded to try 
on and to buy an outfit of the most 
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beautiful clothes that Allie had ever 
seen moer beautiful than she had ever 
dreamed of possessing, the cup of hap- 
piness was full to overflowing. 

Three hours later, a very dazed little 
girl looked at her own reflection in the 
big mirror of the reception hall. The 
little girl in the glass wore the most 
charming of dark blue velvet coatswith 
trimmings and muff of soft brown fur, 
and a matching Tam of blue velvet 
with a heavy tassel that hung down 
over her shoulder—a little girl whose 
brown hair hung in two heavy braids 
and whose face might—almost might 
—be pretty if the habitual scow! 
could be erased from between her 
eyes. Allie was not conscious of the 
scowl. It was too much a part of her 
ordinary self. She saw only the velvet 
coat and Tam and the wonderful muff, 
and drew a long breath as she realized 
that all this magnificence was really 
her own. 

“I wonder what Emmy Jane woula 
say if she could see me,” she thought 
aloud. 

“And who is Emmy Jane?” Beatrice 
questioned gently. 

“She’s the little girl who lived back 
of our house at Belmont,” Allie said, 
still inspecting the little girl in the 
glass. 

“TI cannot remember her. Did I ever 
see her?” Beatrice questioned. 

“No,” answered Allie, whose 
thoughts were still so much taken up 
with her own elegance that she forgot 
the long-regarded caution, “We 
crawled through a hole in the fence, 
to one another’s yards, .’*cause Aunt 
Margaret didn’t like for little girls to 
come. to our. house.” 

“And is Emmy Jane a nice little 
girl?” ‘ 

“Sometimes,” said Allie slowly, “an 
sometimes she’s hateful an’ mean. If 
she saw this coat an’ hat she’d say 
they weren’t nice, an’ she wouldn't 
have ’em, just like she did with the 
doll.” 

“O, that would not be kind,” said 
Beatrice, who was beginning to dis- 
cover the source of much of her trou- 


ble. She saw that Allie was too self-. 


absorbed to realize how much she had 
told, and wisely forbore questioning 
any farther. She was satisfied that an- 
other annoying and hurtful influence 
had been left behind with the Belmont 
home, and thanked God for this much 
more relief from her burden of step- 
motherhood. 

At this moment Dr Henderson ar- 
rived, and in his hearty delight over 
her beautiful new outfit, his intent in- 
terest in her animated description of 
her excursion, and her enumeration of 
the pretty things which Beatrice had 
bought for her, all memories of Emmy 
Jane and Belmont slipped from the 
little girl’s mind. 

“You and I will have to love the 
new Mamma very much, won’t we Al- 
lie?” said Dr Henderson. “She has 
given us so many beautiful things, and 
is so kind and sweet, that we ought to 
be very, very good to her.” 

“Ye-es,”’ said Allie reluctantly. 

As the child placed her new coat, 
hat and muff in their proper places in 
her closet, she remembered what 
“Aunt Margaret” had said when, the 
previous winter, the new stepmother 
had made Allie a coat out of old over- 
coat of the doctor’s: 

“A new broom sweeps clean,” Aunt 
Margaret said. ‘“‘She’s mighty good just 
now, but wait till the new is worn off, 
then we’ll see what we shall see.” 

The old foreboding came back to 
distress the childish mind. Was she 
being “bought,” as Emmy Jane had 
said about the doll? 

She turned away, shut the closet 
door behind her; then as the dinner 
gong sounded, she went slowly down 
the stairs, trying to decide how far she 
might trust the new mother in the 
new home, 

[To Be Continued Next Week. |] 





Special Bargains in Needlework 


Recently I took inventory of needle- 
work on hand and found that I had 
about 150 pieces left out of a total of 
over 5000 that were sold during the 
past few months. These I shall now 
let you have at cost prices, plus post- 
age. It will be a case of “first come, 
first served.”” The items listed below 
are all of a style and quality that any 
woman of good taste will appreciate. 
In every case all material is sent t0 
complete the work. 

Each Postage Tots! 


Pillows (tops and backs).. .75 .05 5] 
Searfs (18x50 inches).... .95 05 «=. 
Centerpieces (large size).. 1.00 10 = 1.10 
Centerpieces (medium).... .75 -10 a 
Centerpieces (small)...... 50 .05 8 
Doilies (8 to 12 inch..... .25 .05 aM 


As before stated, “first come, first 
served.” If the stock is exhausted be 
fore your order is received, your money 
will be returned to you. Please do n0 
ask me to enter into any correspon® 
ence with you about this special offer 
—I cannot afford to do this—but take 
my word for it, ladies, the offers ar 
bargains. 
care of this paper. 





One ounce of mirth is worth more 
than ten thousand weight of melat 
choly. 









Address Needlework Editot 
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| Timely Subjects of General Interest 











I Know Not, Yet I Know 
HENRY B. WOOD 


I know not when the day shall come 
For me to leave this earthly sphere. 

But this I know: I should improve 
‘he time I’m idly spending here. 


I know not when the trumpet’s blast 
Shall sound. to wake the sleeping dead, 

But well I know some good should mark 
The days that pass above my head. 


I know not how my future life. 

In joy or sorrow shall be passed; 
But still I know that I shall strive 

To do some good while life shall last. 


I know not if my eyes shall see 
The rising of another sun, 

But yet I know that I can pray— 
“HIS will, not mine, be done.” 


With Brains and Tools 


What can women do to relieve their 
own household burdens? 

Simplify the house furnishings, 

Simplify the meals. Make use of all 
practical machinery obtainable. Cut 
out non-essential work. 

No wonder the parlors of the older 
generations were opened only for fu- 
nerals and weddings. Shelves filled 
with every imaginable kind of trinket, 
and all else in the room in keeping. 
You’ve seem them? I sigh with a great 
thankfulness when I think of my own 
home, in comparison with the homes 
of some older women in the family. 
Mine is free of trinkets and keepsakes 
—it is plain. There are only two 
shelves in my house, one under the 
kitchen mirror for necessary articles, 
and one in the living-room, mainly for 
the family clock. 

Banish shelves for ornamental pur- 
poses! Banish carpets! If you can- 
not buy rugs, cut down your carpets 
into them, Finish your floor as suit- 
able to the wood, and you won’t know 
house-cleaning when it comes. I like 
a large rug better than small ones 
scattered about to trip one. Have cur- 
tains 6f material easy to launder. 
There are beautiful curtains to be had 
of such material. Keep the wall paper 
and paint in good condition; then a 
room looks neat without everlasting 
scrubbing. Good paint pays in the la- 
bor it saves to clean it, 

If your present furnishings are not 
simple, have a renovating at once, It 
may take a good bit of will power to 
do away with “trash” you have had 
around for years, but when it’s once 
done, you wouldn’t have the stuff back 
for anything. Do not think because 
certain articles have belonged to per- 
sons who have passed on that they are 
sacred. Let us keep only what we per- 
sonally enjoy. 

I do not like the idea of shutting up 
a part of the house to save labor. It 
doesn’t. The closed parts get dusty 
just the same, and we make ourselves 
that unnecessary battle with moths 
and carpet bugs. 

To Simplify Matters 


The table is another place where we 
can do simplifying that will count. Do 
not use those big, long table linens— 
not every day, anyhow. Use small 
ones which do not even hang over the 
edige—you know how terribly soiled 
the cloth gets along the edge of the 
table by the man’s sleeves? If you 
haven't tried this, you have no idea 
how very attractive a table may be 
made to look with a spick and span 
small cloth or a plain lunch set. And 
think of the ironing! 

Simplify the meals. This must be 
worked out individually by each 
housewife, according to the tastes of 
her family. Work in fresh fruit and 
raw vegetables. Do not think you must 
have many different dishes at a meal. 
Do not make a great spread when you 
have guests. That is what makes com- 
pany hard work. Guests who are real 
people enjoy far more being taken in- 
to the intimate ways of our home life. 

Make use of labor-savers. I am 
Strong on this subject. I have kept 
house without them, and I have kept 
house with them, I would willingly go 
Without fine clothes to buy machines, 
rhe most important machine is the 
power-washer. To do a big, heavy 
washing and not be played out! To 
wash bedquilts, bedspreads and barn 
pants with ease! What could beat it? 
Care must be taken in selecting a ma- 
chine. Do not buy a toy. Remember, 
we ask a great deal of a washer. If 
it is to be gasoline power, choose a 
sturdy engine to run it. A washer is 
too expensive, some will say. But, my 
(ear sisters, our men are milking with 
engines nowadays, and pumping water 
and tractor plowing, and what not? 
Surely they love us—sometimes they 
have to be told how much! 

Next to the washer comes the’ vac- 
uum cleaner, There are some excellent 
hand ones on the market, if power 
isnt available. It is wonderful not to 
have our furniture. laden with dust, 
‘nd it makesan unbelievable difference 


in housecieaning, with the men too 
busy to beat rugs. 

Then there is the self-heating iron, 
which takes drudgery out of hot Tues- 
days. It is fun to iron when it can be 
done on the porch. And the expense 
of an iron is so little—not as much as 
a new hat! There are many other in- 
expensive labor-savers, such as oil 
stoves and fireless cookers, whose 
value cannot be estimated. Mop- 
wringer, bread-mixer, dustless mops 
for floor and furniture, brushes—long- 
handled ones for the kitchen floor, and 
others for bottles, fruit cans, sinks, 
milk pails and no end of uses. And is 
the well water and rain water handy? 

Some men are not quick to see the 
need of these things. Do not nag about 
them. Just be a business woman and 
take it upon yourself to get what you 
need, Men admire women with gump- 
tion—test them out and see. Do not 
think that I mean to go far beyond 
our means, but all that we can buy 
means a saving in the end. I know 
several farmers who leave their work 
to help their wives wash. Does that 
pay? 

Cut out non-essential work. Do you 
mop every day or so, whether the 
kitchen needs it or not? Do you do 
the same about sweeping the house? 
How many pieces in the weekly wash 
do you iron which would do exactly as 
well folded neatly? Do you live on 
the porch or in the yard every minute 
the weather will permit, thus saving 
housework and improving the health? 

Is the time coming when we will do 
our work in such a way that the semi- 
annual tear-up of housecleaning will 
cease? How many will be brave 
enough to start that? Wouldn’t the 
men rejoice?—[E. M. H. 


A Mother’s Reasons 

Are you glad the federal prohibition 
amendment was passed? 

Yes. 

Why? 

1st: Because I am a mother, and I 
know that by it my young son will 
escape some of the temptations that 
take the manhood out of a man and 
leave him worthless. I know that the 
young generation will have a chance 
to grow up into a finer, cleaner people, 
with the will power and clear percep- 
tion to push to the utmost the won- 
derful abilities which God gives to hu- 
man beings. I know that we will have 
a stronger race physically and mental- 
ly. There will be fewer defective 
bodies and minds. (I personally know 
a child whose poor little body wobbles 
and staggers just as does a man’s in a 
drunken state, and the mind is weak, 
too. Doctors say that the drunken 
father was the cause. Isn’t one case 
like that alone cause enough for the 
abolition of the liquor business?) 

2nd: Love will be saved between 
husbands and wives. No matter what 
women say to the contrary—they will 
say a good deal to appear loyal to the 
men they marry—no fine woman can 
keep love in her heart for her hus- 
band when she sees him in a drunken 
state. When he turns from a splen- 
did man into a groveling beast, respect 
is lost, and if she has to endure the 
humiliation and hurt over and over, 
love will die as dead as a corpse, 
though she fight to the last inch to 
keep it. 

Aren’t homes and happiness worth 
more than the cheap Joy and satisfac- 
tion to taste that drink gives? 

These are only two reasons—there 
are many more I might give—[Mrs 
Truth. 


Woman Suffrage and Justice 


Looking at woman suffrage from 
the standpoint of justice only, we 
know that it is right. Women preperty 
owners, women of business, wives, 
and, above all, mothers, should have a 
say in everything that goes on in this 
country of ours. Women are, to say the 
least, as intelligent as men. Nay, if 
all thé male voters of the past were 
lined up side by side with the women 
of the same period, I will bet every- 
thing I have that the women would 
show up the best. (It does seem as if 
there ought to be some necessary 
qualifications of character and intel- 
lect in the voting business! ) 

I am not sure that woman suffrage 
will clean up politics, but I rather 
think it will, somewhat. I believe 
women will look deeper into the quali- 
fications of officeseekers. Possibly they 
have more time, and in that case hus- 
bands will be glad to have information 
passed on to them. I half believe we 
will: find wives. influencing the hus- 
bands more than husbands influencing 
the wives. Women are going to edu- 
cate themselves in politics very qiick- . 
ly. They will not be frightened out of a 
cause Of=right by a big, bluffing cam- 
paign Meuager. Mothers, fighting for 





a better environment in which to rear 
their young, will fight for it to a finish. 
Human mothers have exactly the same 
instinct and courage to protect their 
own as have the animal mothers. 

Nor will the woman neglect her 
home on account of suffrage, any 
more than the man does his business. 
She will gather her information of the 
candidate by a critical culling of 
printed and spoken comment, and by 
personal acquaintance if possible, so 
that when she goes to the polls she 
will know exactly where she “is at.’’— 
(BE. H. 
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Your Reputation 


There is one thing that is infinite) 
more desirable than wealth or fam 
or any other earthly thing, and thag 
is the good opinion of your felloy 
men. The reputation of being kindly 
of being helpful, of always being 
ready to give a lift to the unfortunate 
is worth more than any amount @ 
money because it means a life of 
service, and the satisfaction which 
comes from such a life is greater 
than any fortune can give.—[‘‘Love’s 


































































Way,” by Orison Swett Marden. 
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Try These Tempting Raised Crescent Buns for Supper 


Mix together quarter cup lively yeast, one cup sweet milk, scalded and cooled to luke 
warm, half teaspoon salt, and two cups warm flour. 
and when very light work in half cup sugar and two tablespoons butter; then knead well 
about 10 minutes, using no more flour than necessary. 
buttered tins, and set in a warm place to rise. 
The tops of the buns may be brushed over with the slightly beaten white of an erg, 
sweetened, about 15 or 20 minutes before removing from the oven, or sprinkled with moist 


oven. 


sugar just after removing from the oven. 















Cover and set in warm place to rise, 


Shape into crescent forms, place on 
When very light bake in a moderately hot 
























been proud of. 




















fluffy. 


has 3,000,000 users. 
3 and 4-burner sizes. 
cost is low 


OIL COOK STOVE AND 


Socony Kerosene 


Why tire yeurself out every baking 
ay from working in an over-hot 
kitchen? The New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stove will give you gas stove 
comfort at moderate cost—and baking 
that mother, herself, would have 


The oven is scientifically designed 
so that soggy cooking is an impossi- 
bility. It turns out loaves you love 
to cut, cookies that are crisp and 
brown, and cakes that are light and 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
It comes in I}, 2, 


And the fuel 
Ask your dealer also about the 


New Perfection Water Heater. 


NEW PERFECTION 
WATER HEATER 


For best results use 
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SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer’s crop. 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
fruit, berries and vegetables. In- 
dorsed by the Agricultural Dept. of 
the U. 8. jovernment, which is 
using them for training onomics 
and conservation of Foods. 

Fixe, satisfaction. Write for Circulars and 
‘arther information. Agents Wanted. 

AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 

Box B, Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 














Booklet free. Highest 

references. Best results. 

Promptness assured. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





cuivow and celery plants, 9,000,000 - 
A E of them. See Farmers’ Exchangecolumn, * 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 
















MUSIC,, 12%. FREE 


sine gue Seas ea emeclae eae 
saber Ges EMA 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 65 Lakeside Buliding, CHICAGO 









Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 























About Cystitis 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
HIS is a condition 

















































































































rather than a 


| disease, yet it is more painful 

and often productive of more 
Neral misery than many diseases 
hat are much more serious in their 


al outcome. The word means liter- 


iy, inflammation of a bag, and the 
plication is inflammation of the 
adder. Sometimes systematic symp- 


bis develop, like fever, but frequent- 
the trouble is entirely local Pain 
er the bladder, frequent, sometimes 
bnstant desire to urinate, with scanty 


seults, but accompanied with great 
in, and often with scalding of the 
Ajacent parts, are the usual symp- 
ipms, These conditions speedily put 
he patient, usually a woman, into a 
vous state that is truly pitiful. 


i Cystitis appears in both acute and 
Mronic form. The acute is very apt 
become chronic in this way: The 
meute attack is apparently cured, the 
Stresing symptoms subside, and the 
dividual goes about normal activities 
gain. Overwork, worry or some oth- 
Y nervous strain, or a cold, results in 
gother attack. This series of attacks, 
mres, and recurrences may go on for 
honths or even years. The truth is 
mat the first attack was never cured, 
d the remnants of inflammation 
®re like B'rer Rabbit “lyin’ low,” 
bady to start new trouble at the first 
pportunity It is entirely possible to 
Sure cystitis completely and perma- 
ently, and in view of its tormenting 
nd crippling effect upon the victim, it 


worth while to take time to doa 
morough job at first. 

Rest in bed is the first step, and a 
Bland diet. By that I mean the elim- 
ation of all salt, spices and condi- 
ents, meat (except poultry) and 
eavy food of all sorts, Milk should 
be the main food, either raw, or in 


ustards, cream soups, with cereals, or 
gome other of its many cooked 
‘orms, blanc-mange, tapioca puddings, 


ges, and most fruits. No strawber- 
jes, gooseberries or currants should 
t eaten, and sugar used sparingly 
ereal coffee with milk, but no real 


offee; cocoa that is mostly milk, and 
ery little cocoa, may be taken. Flax- 
sed tea, with or without lemon; lem- 
ade, and also clear water should be 
ken in large amounts. 
Very frequently the trouble in the 
bladder reaches the stage where pus 
formed and discharged in the urine. 
Sometimes this can be seen, settled in 
opey white masses after the urine has 
tood for an hour. This is a clear in- 
fication for the administration of Uro- 
opin. It may be bought at any good 
ug store and should be taken as di- 
acted on the container in five-grain 
‘Ooses, three times a day. Urotropin is 
urinary disinfectant, and it is not 
bad idea to take it in any case of 
stitis that is at all severe or persis- 
ent, on the chance that some infec- 
on is present which this will hit. 
_ Great care should be used to secure 
Cleantiness about the parts, especially 
t totiet. A majority of the cases of 
eystitis in women are due to the colon 
bacillus, which gains entrance to the 
bladder at this time. The scalding and 
focal irritation may be relieved by the 
Application of cloths wrung out of 
fold water and saturated with pond’s 
tract, and then laid on the parts. 
For some weeks or even months 
miter recovery from an attack of cysti- 
tis it is well to take a few days’ treat- 
Ment of the flaxseed tea, lemonade, 
d Urotropin occasionally, as a pre- 
Ventive. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope for personal advice on other 
preventive measures 
*Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
mpail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
Melosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
rial Department, American Agriculturist, 
waa5 Fourth Ave, New York City 


'Pin Money from Late Tomatoes 
m= © The cultivation of early tomatoes is 
Beyond the capacity of the home gar- 
P dener who can seldom boast of a 
Pmareenhouse in his equipment, but a 
1 mparison of the late fall market 
S price of ripe tomatoes with that of the 
@arly spring shows little difference, if 
@ny, and as the season advances the 
Vegetable disappears entirely from the 
@ Weal markets. 

; One woman has taken advantage of 
j this lack of competition and grows to- 
i] atoes especially for the Thanksgiv- 
Ping and even the Christmas . trade. 
Naturally, the output within the scope 
{ the small gardener is limited, but 
Lit adds considerable to her pin money 


fund and involves little labor and no 
expense, being simply a method of 
Palvaging the “last of the garden,” 


Which is ordinarily left to the ravages 
) of frost. The plants, which at that 
time are generally full of green fruit, 
are jeft in the ground as long as pos- 
sible, and covered each night with old 
Carpets, which are removed during the 


}+ Some of the plants were set out 
along the south side of the garage 
ahd trained up its wall by stout strings 
or wires, and when frosty weather 
aproached, an old rug, large enough 
te drop down and cover the entire 
Wall):was nailed to the top of the 
mrage. Every night this curtain was 
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dropped and the fruit 
eral weeks longer than -is possible in 
Just before freezing 
weather, the plants were pulied up by 
a rafter in 
the cellar where the light would strike 
remaining 


the open ground. 


the r« 


them 


ots 


and 


and 


the 


gradually ripened. 


Where the planted area is too large 
in this fashion, 


to pre 


tect 


hung 


over 


tomatoes 


the 


protected sev- 


mature 


green fruit may be cut off with a por- 
tion of the 
in tissue paper and laid on a shelf in 


the cellar. They should not touch each 
the sunnier the place the 
Dipping the 


other, 
faster 


and 
will 


stem 


they 


ripen. 


remaining, 


wrapped 


ends of the stems in wax helps to pre- 
serve them longer. 

Forty cents a pound was the price 
this ripened 


receiv 
fall, 


ed for 
hotels and 


being the chief customers. 
Plants for this purpose may be set 
out a month later than usual, and will 


come 


into 


their 


most 


fru 


it last 


exclusive restaurants 


prolific period 


about the time desired, although those 
that have supplied the family all sum- 
mer long may also be depended upon 
to furnish many late specimens.—[M. 
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Making Over Old Clothes 


In t 


shabby goods, 
to look 


clothir 


hese 


ig the 


days of 


family. 


high 


carefully after the 
There 


prices 
it behooves us mothers 


and 


matter of 


are 


four 


grown-ups in our home circle—father, 


mothe 
very 
for th 


uncle's 


r, grandmother 
purchase 
e children’s wear. 
grandma’s 


seldom 


coats, 


and 
new 


or 


un 


cle. I 


material 
Father’s or 
my 
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Paitern sizes 


from 22 
be sure 


en * 


enough good 


e children, of 


boy 


and 


for 


material 
whom 
two girls 


or blouses from 34 to 44 inches bust measure. } 
Order by number and 


for 
there 
nine, 


waists 
34 inches waist measure. 


to 
to state size 
NeW 30 


roe 1. 


wan 


4 


ols 


iva 


coats 
are 
six 


and four years old, 


The same is true 


of dresses, and even underwear. 


Coats and dresses I rip (usually in 
the evening, when I am resting) and 
then I clean and dye them. The dyeing 
is easy—I wonder more women don’t 
do it—it makes old clothes look like 
Then, with the aid of new pat- 
terns, I make entirely new garments 
for the youngsters. Out of an old skirt 
mine I have just 
made a dress for the six-year-old. The 
skirt was a tan plaid. 
light brown dye. The result is a pretty 
indistinct brown plaid. 
white, 
my little girl has a pretty blue blouse 


new. 


and 


silk waist of 


it 


I dipped it in 


The waist was 
blue. 


old 


and brown jumperdress. 


A liberal use of new patterns, dyes 


—and brains—plus time many women 


waste in “visiting’”’ and complaining of 
long way 


high 


prices, 


will 


go a 


keeping the children decently clothed. 


[Mother of Three. 


To Strengthen Faded Colors 


Blue—Use strong bluing. 
Pink—Use 
crepe paper 
Yellow 
in rinse water. 
White 


yellow 


waists 


from 
of 


obtained 


crepe 


paper. 


the 


little 
rinse water. 
and tan—Use 


or 


red 


strong coffee 


georgette 
laundering, 
kind tint 


drug store, 


ink 


or red 


waists, 
or faded 


with a tint 


or with 


Answer to New York Rebus 


1, Cohoes; 
4, Solvay. 


What we need most is not so much 


to realize the idealize the 


real. 
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[See last week’s paper.] 
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Cool-Kitchen Canning 
BY NINA W. WALLACE ~ 

Last spring and summer I put up 
various fruits and vegetables in the 
raw state, without any cooking what- 
ever. They, everyone of them, have 
proved good eating, being both unusu- 
alty fresh tasting and very pleasing to 
the eye. 

Raw, Canned Strawberries 

Cut the cultivated berries into small 
pieces about the size of wild strawber- 
ries. Stir very gently into them about 
four-fifths their bulk of granulated 
sugar. Set the mixture away in a cool 
place, covered from flies (I put mine 
down cellar) and stir carefully from 
time to time, so as not to crush the 
fruit, but so as to theroughly incorpo- 
rate the sugar and berries. If next 
morning the sugar is not entirely dis- 
solved, cOntinue as on the previous 
day, until sugar is entirely dissolved, 
leaving no grains. 

Put into sterilized and cooled cans, 
and seal closely as for any fruit. The 
whole secret of success, apparently, is 
in having sugar entirely dissolved. Of 
course the rubbers and cans, too, play 
an important part, as for any canned 
truits, thorough sterilization of cans 
being necessary. This raw strawberry 
sauce is of the most beautiful ruby- 
red, and as fresh tasting for short- 
cakes, etc, as are the fresh-picked ber- 
ries. Delicious over ice cream, a most 
perfect “strawberry sundae.” 

Raw-Canned Currants 

Put the fruit through the food chop- 
per, taking care to see that every cur- 
rant is crushed. Add the currant’s 
bulk in sugar, stir together, cover and 
set away in a coo) place, and stir oc- 
casionally to see that the sugar and 
currants are well blended. Then put 
into cans and seal. 

The seeds so canned are much more 
palatable (tender) than are the 
cooked currant seeds. The fruit so 
prepared is a delicate, jelly-like sub- 
stance. Far ahead of cooked, canned 
currants, Either white or red cur- 
rants are used. 

Raw-Canned Pineapple 

Cut fruit into \4-inch cubes, and 
proceed as for currants. The secret 
of the raw fruit’s perfect preservation 
lies largely in the fact that sugar and 
fruit are thoroughly blended, and that 
sugar is melted through the fruift. I 
shall put up a pint can of each kind 
mentioned above, adding to these 
raspberries and other fruits. And 
these experimenting cans will contain 
just % as much sugar as fruit. I be- 
lieve the mixture will keep well this 
way. The whole amount, pound for 
pound, is sweeter than I should pre- 
ter, if the other will do. If done right, 
I hope to prove that less sugar may be 
used. I'm not telling you to try it, 
but why not experiment a little now 
and then? It’s the zest of cooking, I 
think. 

Raw String Beans 

Also other vegetables may be kept 
perfectly in brine put up the same as 
for cucumber pickles. The beans are 
left their whole length. They look fine 
left whole, and may when freshened 
be used in various ways. I like them 
put up in quart cans and sealed. 


My Favorite Raw Pickle 

Chop a dozen medium sized cucum- 
bers through the food chopper. Let 
drain a few hours, or overnight, with 
salt in proportions of about half cup- 
ful to the quart, mixed well through 
the cucumbers. In the morning drain 
off the juice and add, chopped, six 
sweet peppers, one cup of horse-radish 


(this may be grated, if you prefer), 
and four good sized onions. To this 
chopped mixture add half ounce of 


mustard seed (white) or celery seed, 
if this is preferred. One may leave out 
the half cup sugar recommended in 
the rec’pe I use, but the sugar gives 
the pickle another flavor, and most 
people prefer it. Vinegar should be 
added to suit the taste. More salt, also, 
if liked. 

This chopped pickle is the ‘freshest 
tasting of anything in that line that 
I have eaten. It may be simply canned 
in the usual sealed glass cans, or it 
will keep just as well in peanut butter 
and mustard cans. When I put it up 
so, I pour over each a little paraffin, 
and I pour paraffin into the tops of 
the metal covers. This is only my in- 
dividual precaution. I dare .say it 
would keep in a well-covered crock, 
but I do not wish to risk it. 


Pie-Plant,. Raw 

Cut the rhubarb into conveniently 
small pieces, but do not pare. Place 
the well-cleaned fruit into glass cans, 
pack as tight as may be, and fill cans 
with cold water, let settle, and then 
fill to the overflowing jpoint. Seal. Set 
away in a dark place down cellar. Use 
for sauce or pies in winter-time. Ster- 
ilize cans, rubbers, rings, everything 
that touches the “plants.” 

With the laboring world demanding 
“the larger leisure,” the laboring 
housekeepers may just as well take as 
much of that as they can get, too, and 
a cool kitchen in which more-deli- 
cious-than-cooked fruits and vege- 
tables may be prepared appeals to me. 
If the Were not superior I 
might not feel that way about it. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco 








Work Hindered in Pennsylvania 
c. HU. GOOD 

Unfavorable weather at transpiant- 
ing time was a great drawback, this 
delayed progress of the seed beds, due 
to continued cool weather in the 
spring. Transplanting was_ inter- 
rupted by much rain up to the close 
of the third week in June. The soil 
was wet, but planting urgent on ac- 
count of the young plants having been 
already removed from their seed beds. 
Plants are scarce this year, so growers 
took the risk to put them out even 
when the soil was rather wet. 

Opinion prevailed that further rains 
after the tobacco plant was set in the 
field ought to prevent soil from pack- 
ing. Hail in late June injured some of 
the young plants still in the beds, and 
also some set in the field. The acreage 
is still rather uncertain, with more or 
less replanting. 

The tobacco market is quiet, some 
of the farmer packing companies busy 
keeping tabs on their members, en- 
deavoring to continue the interest in 
this end of the industry. One com- 
pany has sent out checks to its share- 
holders paying a 5% semi-annual divi- 
dend. One director is urging members 
of the local company to agree to pack 
their 1920 crop, regardless of the price 
offered by outside packers. . 


Delayed Tobacco Planting 

Cigar manufacturers, many of whom 
have been buying heavily of import- 
ed Sumatra, are complaining over the 
increasing cost of leaf in turning out 
the finished product. 

The close of June found the work 
of transplanting well out of the way 
practically everywhere in cigar leaf 
sections. Temperatures have ruled 
fairly high, rainfall scattered and in 
some instances more than warranted. 
In some of the eastern sections delayed 
conditions, due mainly to excessive 
moisture in the fields, are carrying the 
work of establishing plants in perma- 
nent beds into the opening of July. 
Obviously tobacco farmers now want 
practically perfect weather in the 
weeks to come. 

In Clinton Co, Pa, practically all to- 
baeco cleaned up. Weather conditions 
were favorable for transplanting, and 
new crop making good start. 


Three-quarters of Pa seed leaf to- 
bacco has been planted, acreage some- 
what decreased on account of scarcity 
of laborers. Plants in the fields are 
starting fairly well, some trouble with 
cut worms.—[J. Aldus Herr, Lancas- 
ter. Pa, 


Farmers at Pennsylvania College 
THOMAS H. WITTKOM 

Before farmers and their friends at 
tfarmer’s week at Pennsylvania college 
June 22 to 25, Hon Frederick Rasmus- 
sen, secretary of agriculture for Penn- 
sylvania, said he believed farmers’ in 
stitues had passed their usefulness 
and should be discontinued. Members 
of the old Pennsylvania state board 
of agriculture were strongly opposed 
to this suggestion and expressed their 
desire to press the legislature for.con- 
tinuance of the funds. 

Also taking up the question of need 
of funds for the support of agricul- 
tural work, Prof M. S. McDowell, in 
charge of agricultural extension work, 
pointed out that the college needs 
more money, It seemed to be the feel- 
ing of some present at farmers’ week 
that all of the extension work should 
be handled through the college staff. 
The amount of money appropriated 
for farmers’ jnstitute work is small 
in comparison with that needed for 
the larger work done by the college. 

The entire facilities at the experi- 
ment station were thrown open to the 
visitors during the week, and the live 
stock men found opportunity to go 
study the college herds and to take up 
the problems of production and mar- 
keting of their animals. Fruit men 
were particularly interested in spray- 
ing, pruning and other orchard prob- 
lems, while general farmers went over 
in Considerable detail the series of fer- 
Ulizer experiments which have been 
conducted during the last 35 years on 
the college farms. 

Better organization of farmers and 
better school facilities for country 
children were two strong pleas made 
to farmers’ week visitors by Sec Ras- 
mussen and Dr.Thomas E. Finegan, 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
ton. “The only hope for agriculture 
“Ss an industry to meet the competition 
and take the place its importance de- 
mands in our national life,” said Sec 
Rasmussen, “is for the farmer to ap- 
ply to his industry the same business 
Principles and _ efficiency which has 
made other industries great, and to 
take an effective part in determining 
‘he policies which affect our national 
“evelopment.” Dr Finegan is thor- 






oughly in favor of conselidated coun- 
try schools. He made it plain, how- 
ever, that as long as he is at the head 
of the school system this movement 
will not be forced upon the people. 
But how, he argued, can we overcome 
the advantages of the city children if 
we do not improve our schools? 


Cost of Marketing Potatoes 

Heavy overhead expenses are §:ven 
by potato dealers as a reason why the 
cost of selling the latest crop was 
much greater than ever before. The 
dept of agri has been investigating 
this and presents interesting figures. 
Cost at Waupaca, an important Wis 
shipping point, was 55c p 100 lbs dur- 
ing winter, much of this stock going 
to Chicago and paying a freight of I17c. 
In Mich potatoes sold at shipping 
points usually on margin of 40@Uc p 
100 lbs for marketing. 

When the survey was taken last Feb 
potatoes at country shipping points in 
N Y were $4 p 100 Ibs, carlots on track 
or 4.25 delivered at 22c rate points. 
Much of this was bought from grow- 
ers around 2 p bu, bulk, or 3.33 p 100 
lbs, leaving a difference of b7c to cover 
various charges in marketing and 
whatever profit was obtained in the 
transaction, In Aroostook dealers at 
one time were securing margins of 1.10 
@165 p 100 lbs weight above the price 
paid to growers, the chief reason at- 
tributed to scarcity of cars with stor- 
age houses full, Cost of heating and 
lining potato cars, also sacks, showed 
heavy advances over preceding years, 
lining $100 p car against 35@50 one 
year earlier; sacks16@1ic eachagainst 
S%c in ’18. Freight from Aroostook 
Co shipping points to New York was 
44@46%c p 100 lbs against only 41% 
@-4ic to same city from Mich shipping 
points, 


The Live Stock Markets 
{From Page 17.] 
mon to prime sheep (ewes) 6.50@9.5U, 
culls 4@6. 
Hogs opened steady 


and advanced 


25e later, closing unchanged. Light 
to medium weights, 100 to 200 Ibs, 


16.25 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs over 200 
Ibs 15,75, pigs under 100 lbs 15, roughs 
15. 

The Horse Market 

A feature of the auction sales was 
the aggressive bidding by out-of-town 
buyers for the tops. The local demand 
also was good notwithstanding strikes 
and other handicaps. Prices obtained 
for desirable offerings were satisfac- 
tory. Fair to good heavy drafters sold 
generally at $300@425 p head, chunks 
225@275, poor to good second-hand 
general purpose horses 40@175. 

The Corn belt meat producers’ assn 
recently testified before I C C that 
meat producers have lost heavily on 
nearly all cattle fattened during the 
past year, and that large numbers of 
stockmen are inclined to give up the 
business. Earnest protest was made 
against increases in rail freight rates 
applied to shipments of cattle. Simi- 
lar objection is made by representa- 
tives of the A F B F against proposed 
stiff increases in rates of freight on 
carrying grain, this applying to the 
crop market season just ahead. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls 36@39c 
p Ib, broiling chickens, colored, 55@ 
70e, White Leghorn 40@52c, eggs, cur- 
rent receipts, 44@44i%c p doz, cmy 
butter, extra 59c p lb, packing stock 
38@4l1c, held cheese 28@2%c, current 
makes 27e, Tex onions 70c@$1 p cra, 
asparagus 8@40c p bch, lettuce Tic@ 
1 p bskt, spinach 75c @1.25 p bbl, peas 
1@2.75 p bskt, string beans 2@4.50 p 
bskt, strawberries 12@35c p qt, rasp- 
berries 10@20c p pt, cherries 15@25c 
Pp qt. Live steers 13.50@17 p 100 lbs, 
hogs 16@16.25, winter bran 60.50@61 
p ton, spring bran 59@60, No 1 yellow 
— 2.04 p bu, No 2 white oats 1.31@ 
1.32. 

At Lancaster, Pa, with an average of 
more than 100 fat cattle driven to 
market from Lancaster Co farms p 
day, prices at the stock yards re- 
mained steady. Choice country steers 
$15.50@16 p 100 lbs, while inferior 
grades were sold as low as 10. Hogs 
steady at 10@16, calves 15@17.50, but- 
ter 58@65c p Ib, eggs 35@42c p doz. 
Wheat, with none offered, quoted at 
250@2.75 p bu, corn 1.55@1.75, oats 
85 @ S7c, potatoes 4.50@4.75, clover hay 
32@33 p ton, mixed hay 29@30. 


Arizona Cotton acreage is now six- 
fold that of Virginia and southern 
California together, a half million 
acres this season. 


Why Hides Arc Lower—Here sum- 
marized by a prominent dealer in a 
big eastern city are some of the rea- 
sons for the declines of recent weeks: 
1. Foreign exchange is so low it is al- 
most impossible for American tanners 
to ship leathef abroad. 2. Money is 
tight, interest high and banks advising 
business men to carry only stocks of 
commodities necessary to keep run- 
ning, preferring not to lend money on 
more than this, evidently believing all 
merchandise will rule lower in price. 
3. Uncertainties of political campaign 
and presidential election; government 
interfering with business always un- 








settles business and manufacturers 
will not plan far ahead. 4. Leather on 
hand at loading points largest in the 
history of the trade, particularly those 


below finest grades, yet having much 


5. Small export trade 
for months in finished leather and 
falling off in shoe business. 6. High 
cost of tanning, this three to four 
times as much as before the war. 7. 
Curtailed production, tanners using far 
less in the way of hides and skins than 
formerly. 8, Hide prices still regard- 
ed too high by tanning and leather 
trade and a lower level anticipated. 


intrinsic merit, 


National Grange Plans are being 
pushed rapidly for the annual meeting 
to be held at Boston beginning Nov 
10. More than 30 states and 8000 sub- 
ordinate granges will be represented. 
Speakers of national prominence are 
being engaged. The granges in N E 
alone have a membership of more 
than 175,000, 
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Coming Events 3 
Pa rural ministers’ conference, State Coll ; 
Summer agri school, New Brunswick, July —- 
Summer agri school, Ithaca, N Y, June 24- 
Summer school agri teachers, Ithaca, N . 
uly 5-Al 

Conference agri teachers. Ithaca, N Y, A 
Poultry judging school, Ithaca, N Y, July 
Conference county superintendents, State College. 
















































ul 
Country church conference, State College, Pa, 
Scoutmasters’ convention, State College, Pa, 


ly 1 
Pa state library school, State College, Pa, 
June 28-A) 
International apple shippers, Chicago, Ll, 
General Farm Meetings 
Farmers’ commission house, Eastport, L I, Aw 
© state university, summer session, June 21-Aul 
New York state fair, Sept 13-18. 
American assn of agr editors, Mass agr col, 
herst, June 30-July 2. 
N J state hort soe, Burlington, N J, 
American poultry assn, Kansag City, Mo, 
Cornell fleld days, Ithaca, N Y, June 30-Ju 
Fertility School, State College, Pa, June 29 Juk 
Summer school, Morgantown, W Va, June 15-Au 
American federation of farm bureaus, Indianape 
) 


Aug 


Ri 
Aug 


N Y state potato assn, Cortland, N Y, 
























































































































































Berkshires to New Owners 

The Berkshire sale held at Piping 
Brook farm at Greenwich, Ct, on June 
19 was a fairly successful one, 42 head 
selling for $9385, or an average of over 
$223 a head. The top of the sale was 
Lady Lee Handsome, sold to Flint- 
stone farm at Dalton, Mass, for $1050. 
The auctioneer was H. L, Iglehart of 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 

Below is a list of the higher priced 
animals sold, the name and address of 
the buyer and the price paid for each: 
Lady Lee Handsome to Flintstone 
farm at Dalton, Mass, $1050; Rival’s 
Wondress 48th to Italian Vineyard 
company at Guasti, Cal, $575; Lee’s 
Lady Emblem 3d to Parker brothers 
at Niles, Mich, $370; Ruler’s Green- 
wich Lady to J. A. Spoor of Pittsfield, 
Mass, $360; Escalon Royal Lady to 
Mrs W. B. Hewitt of Acushnet, Mass, 
$350; Duke’s Baron Queen to Gossard 
breeding estate of Martinsville, Ind, 
$350; Piping’s Brook Leader to E. W. 
Palmer of Cleveland, O, $325; Piping 
Brook’s Charmer to Hilltop farm of 
Greenwich, Ct, $305; Leader’s Lady 
Value to E. J. Barker of Thorntown, 
Ind, $300; Piping Brook’s Luncindy 
to . J. 3arker of Thorntown, 
Ind, $2S0; Ruler’s Queen 2d to 
Parker brothers, $275; Ruler’s Green- 
wich Lady 3d to Malvern stock 
farm at Malvern, Pa, $260; Successor’s 
Starlight Princess to Louis Lee Hag- 
gin of Lexington, Ky, $250; Longfel- 
low’s Lady 37th to F. C. Dale of Cold 
Spring, N Y, $2385; Ruler’s Greenwich 
Lady 2d to Mrs James D’Olier of New 
York city, $225; Silver Duchess 18th to 
F. C. Dale. $220, 


Four Generations of Shorthorns 

L. R. Hotchkiss, proprietor of the 
Orchard Grove farm at West Spring- 
field, Pa, and breeder of milking 
Shorthorn cattle, writes us the follow- 
ing letter in regard to his herd: 

“This herd of registered milking 
Shorthorns was founded in 1887, and 
sprang from two cows, Daisy 4th and 
Josie. At present have 25 head, and 
none to sell. The entire herd has been 
tubreulin tested and is sound and 
clean. 

“We do not deal in Shorthorns, nor 
do we keep or deal in any other breed, 
breeding Shorthorns and selling each 
year what we have to spare. At pres- 
ent we have four generations milking, 
heifers dropping their first calf at 29 to 
31 months of age, producing close to 
6000 pounds milk and a second calf 
within a year; cows producing from 
6000 to nearly 9000 pounds milk yearly 
dropping the calves from 11 months to 
13 months apart. This is done on just 
ordinary farm feed and care. The 
past year the young cows and heifers 
we have sold here at the farm have 
averaged $375 a head. 

“The bull calves are sold at about 
two months of age, prices $100 up. If 
not sold soon after this age, they are 
steered. Roan Clay ,a two-year-old 
heifer selling for $1125 and topping 
the show and sale last March at Erie, 
Pa, is a great granddaughter of Lizzie 
Fern, and Lizzie Fern is a grand- 
daughter of Josie, and was bred and 
sold from our herd in 1900.” 


Origin of Black Jersey Giants 


The following letter received from 
Dexter P. Upham, proprietor of the 
Sussex farm at Belmar, N J, the home 
of the “Black Jersey Giants,” gives us 
a little history of this breed of poul- 


ry: 

“These birds were known originally 
as Black Giants. Some years ago, a 
member of the New Jersey station sug- 

ed to the writer that, these 
were originateé in New —— 
Jersey men and the original stock ; 


=’ 





ers was held at Troy, Pa, on June 12,,. 


never left the state, but was boug 
up by us upon the death of the orig 
nators, and as a New Jersey poult 
farm (ourselves) were the first #@ 
breed them extensively and exclusive 
ly along scientific lines for type an 
egg production, the breed should b 
given the name of their own staté 
Hence the name of Black Jerse 
Giants was given to this particular va 
riety of poultry by the writer. 

“They are a well-established bree 
of poultry, having been originated b 
John and Thomas Black in the wes 
ern part of New Jersey nearly 50 year 
ago as a result of select breeding t 
produce a quick-growing fowl of grea 
size, unfeathered legs and deep yellov 
skin for the Philadelphia capon trade 
They are strictly a local breed and u 
to the present have never been bre 
extensively outside of New Jersey. 

“Originated at first for and bred a 
a meat type more especially, their egg 
laying ability has exceeded the expec 
tations of all who ever kept them, and 
in our opinion they have got to event 
ually take first place in the poultr 
family. Their beauty and many goo 
qualities, which can be so profitabl 
utilized after becoming generally 
known, will force them to it.” 


Holsteins Bring $10,000 
The 24th sale of pure-bred register- 
ed Holsteins held by the Purebred live 
stock sales company, in their pavilion 
at Brattleboro, Vt, resulted in about 
60 head being disposed of for about 
$10,000, an average close to $170, 
This includes bull and heifer calves a 
day-old and up. As in their previous 
sale the animal that topped the sale 
was consigned by O. A. Thomas. of 
Rutland, Vt, the animal being Cedar- 
dale Netherland Genesta, a splendid 
five-year-old daughter of King Colan- 
tha Pontiac Korndyke. She went to 
F. H. Metcalf of Holyoke, Mass, for 
$555. , 

The next highest was Blanche Jo- 
hanna Clothilde, a six-year-old daugh- 
ter of Prescott Hengerveld Johanna 
2a. She was also consigned by O. A, 
Thomas, and went to the Lonsdale 
company of Lonsdale, R I, for $500, 
Following are the-animals that sold 
for $200 and over: 


DETAILS OF SALE 
Snowball eseeees Watepeenee, to Lonsdale Co 





of Lonsdale, $0eeredcceccccoescocesccocces $430 
Cedardale Hengerveld De Kol 2d, to Lester W. 
Jenney of Mattapoisett, Mass.........sssss+. 265 


H. Metcalf’ of 


Columbia Belle Korndyke, to F. 
Holyoke, Mass soveeees 
Darkie Thyrsa Colantha, to Lonsdale Co of 
Lonsdale, R I.....+. Secccccccccrcccccceccocs 
Cedardale Posch Alice, to G. F. Shumway of 
Belchertown, Maes ..ccccccccscsssesesssesecs 
Cedardale Segis Pontiac, to Plain Hill farm,... 
May Calamity Korndyke, to D. C. Randall of 


350 
330 


305 
300 


Belchertown, MasS .ocssessecsecceessecsesece 265 
Segis Korndyke Pietertje Maid, to B. BR. Phillips 

of Townshend, Vt....... Cececccccscocccscccce 250 
Lucy Korndyke Calamity, to D. E. Parmelee 

Of Durham, Ct... ccccccsecssesecsess ecccecs 285 
Princess Colantha Pietje Korndyke, to D. E. na 


Parmelee ....++e0s. PTUTTITITICITT TTT TTT 
Buttercup Alcartra Beets, to D. C. Randall.... 
Clara Aaggie Tweede Stony Ridge, to Fred M. 
Fuller of Belchertown, Mass.......+++-+ss00+: 
Belle Korndyke Maid, to Miner & White of 
Colerain, Mass ....- PITTTITTTT TTT rte 


210 
205 
205 





Success Sale of Shorthorns 


The second annual sale of the Brad-~ 
ford county milking Shorthorn breed- 


It was a successful sale, 97 head selley 
ing for $62,365 or an average of $643 a» 
head. There were 77 females sold for) 
$58,660, or an average of $762 a head, 

The top of the sale was Glenside Min- © 
nie Clay, a heifer consigned by L. Di” 
May of Glenside farm at Granville, 

Certer, Pa, and sold to Willard 8. — 
Mertin of Greatwood farm at Plain- — 

field, Vt, for $3150. This establishes a 
new price for a heifer of the breed. — 
The second highest priced animal was 
Vera Strange, consigned by Cleveland 
brothers of Mansfield, Pa, and pur- 
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sed by John Luppert of Williams- 
, Pa, for $2700. 

Below is a list of the animals seiling 
MAM) or above, the name and ad- 
of the purchaser and the price 
a: Glenside Minnie C wa to Willard 
rtin of Plainfield, Vt, $3150; Vera 
nuge to John Luppert of Williams- 
t, Pa, $2700; Glenside Fernes Mode! 
Donald Woodward of Le Roy, N Y, 
90; Lucy Cranford to John Luppert 
Williamsport, Pa, 352000; Glenside 
isy Bell to Donald Woodward of 
» Roy, N Y, $2000; Cranford Bonnie 
. to John Luppe rt of Williamsport, 
mm. $1900; Happy Rose 2d to John 
“apport of Williamsport, Pa, 31775; 
Pp idy Fernwood 2d to Donald Wood- 
ad of Le Roy, N Y, $17): Vesta to 
nald Woodward of Le Roy, N Y, 
mre: Lady Norwood C to Donald 
Dudward of Le Roy, N Y, $1425 
mtherine Clay to Donald Woodward 
Sie Roy, N Y $1400; Glenside Roan 
meeen to Donald Woodward of Leé 
Y, $1350: Roan Waterloo 2d to 
Woodward of Le Roy, N Y, 
Glenside Red Rose to E. M 

li of Monroe, N Y, $12); Glenside 
Mansy Clay to E. M. Bull of Monroe 
me ¥, $1100; Sentinel Pine Violet to 
Menald Woodward of Le Roy, N Y 

MO: Willowbrook Lassie to Donald 
odward of Le Roy N Y, §S1000 

my Belle to E. M. Bull of Monroe 
Y, $900; Bellevue Fillpail to B. M 

ll of Monroe, N Y, S25; Oxford 
dy C to H. E. Tener of Washing- 
ville, N Y, $925: Glenside Meadow 
bse to Cleveland brothers of Mans- 
Id, Pa, $875; De Etta to L. D. May 
Granville Center, Pa, $875; Lady 
ashingeton to FE. M. Bull of Monroe, 
'Y, SSG0; Glenside Rosemary to H. 
mm Folk of Louisville, O, $810; Glen 

ie Comely Lass to Donald Woodward 
Le Roy, N Y, $); Princess Lee 
to E. M. Bull of Monroe, N Y 

Princess Phyllis to E. M. Bull of 
onroe, N Y, S775; Wilma to E. M 

ll of Monroe, N Y, 8710; Royal 
ord to Glenwood farm of Bellevue, 
$700; Kitty B to John Luppert of 
iliamsport, Pa, SOM): Woodmont 
chess 35d to E. M. Bull of Monroe 
Y, $645: Dora Belle to BE. M. Bull 
Monroe, N Y, $610; Glenside Lorin- 
to H. BE. Tener of Washingtonville 
Y, 8610: Belle Clay to FE. M. Bull of 
N Y, 8); Madeline Dairy- 
aid to W. Arthur Simpson of Lyn- 
onville, Vt, S600: Susie to EB. M. Bull 
Monroe, N Y, 8): Marydale to E 
Bull of Monroe, N Y, S600 






















































































To Develop Holsteins 
* Superintendent J. F. Brownback of 
he White Horse farms at Paoli, Pa, 
as resigned his position thereto take 
Maree of the Huntington valley farms 
Meadowbrook, Pa, where he is 
Manning to develop a herd of high- 
Hiass Holsteins 
: 
. Spring Pigs Still Left 
| Lyman Weaver of Rushford, N Y, 
reeder of Duroc-Jersey hogs, writes 
Sus that during the past month he has 
mold several hogs telvidere stock 
arm took six, four were shipped to 
merick and 15 were sold to breeders 
ithin the vicinity of the farm Mr 
eaver writes that he will have some 








fine spring pigs, sows, as the boars are 
all gone—also a few yearling boars 
and young sows, and a W-pound 
service boar. ! 


Public Sale Dates 


Holstein 
Louis Mel. Mervyman, Cock- 





July. Timonium, Md. 


eysville, Md, sale manager. 

August 3-4. Brattleboro, Vt Parebred Livestock 
Sales Co. 

August 15. Cambridge, N Y. Washington Hoistein- 


Friesian club. 
September 6. West Chester, Pa. Pennsylvania A B 
O dispersal. F. C. Brinton, Jr, sale manager. 
September 15. Washington, Pa. Washington county 


sale. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


October 5-4. 
Sales Co 

jetober 12-13. Clarks Summit, Pa. George B. 
Stevenson & Sons. 

November 11. West Chester, Pa. Wm Hicks. 
November 17-18 Hornell, N Y. Allegany - Steuben 
coun breeders’ Soe Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Ce ~m manager 

December 7-8 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
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BABY CHICKS 


DELIVERED AT YOUR DOOR 


We pay the post charges and 
guarantee per cent safe arrival 
Barred R 
RI. Reds $20.00 per 100 
A $10.50 per 50 
orcas 
. = Anconas 6.0 per 
White Rocks $22.00 per 100 
Buff Rocks 4 “ @ 
White Wyandottes J $6 per 5 


Buff Orpingtons } $35.00 per 108 96.95 per 25 
White Spo rms 81700 ner 10 $4.75 per 2% 
SPECIAL OFFER 


500 White Leghorns for $70.00 1000 White Leghorns for $135.00 
Shipment H to 2 weeks. Cash with order. 


L. iP: Hoyt Hatcheries 


Box 40 AMPBELL, N. Y. 





Sales Ca 
January 27, 1921. Harrisburg, Pa. Pennsylvani 
state sale. 8S. F. Zook, mar. 
Guernsey 
Jul Athenia, N J. F. B. Buckley, Valley Falls, 
NY Importation sale 
September 18 Albany, N Y. New York state 
Guernsey breeders’ assn second annual sale. 
Jeptember 21, North Easton, Mass, Langwater 
farms. 
Jersey 
July 20. Clarksville, O. Kelley Bros, 
August 19 Barryville, N Y Wm Ross Proctor, 
Brookwood farms. 
September 29 Woodstock, O. Standish & Winner. 
June 2, 1921 Lowell, Mass. Hoc ‘arm. 
June 2, 1921 Mt Kisco, N Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm 
Ayrshire 
October. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 


signment sale. 


Shorthorn 
August 28, Tiffin, O. Seneca county breeders. N. B. 
Black, sale manager. 
September 28. Erie, Pa M. & J. Schaffner, 
Berkshire 
August. Timonium, Md Louis Mel. Merryman, 


Cockeysville, Md, sale manager 
August 12 Fdgemont, Pa. Delchester farms. Bred 


sow sale 
August 14 Douglaassville, Pa. Sycamore farms, An- 
nual sale 


Duroc-Jersey 
August 12. Camp Chase, O. Thomas Johnson, Oak- 


land farms. 
August 24. J. EB. Stemen & 
Son 
Raymond B. Zook, 
J. Elmer Long, Silaty 


“Columbus Grove, QO. 


August 28 Mount Joy, Pa. 
Donegal farm 
December 2 

Ridge farm. 


Palmyra, Pa. 
Poland China 


August 2 Sidney, O A. C. Getz. 

August 5. West Manchester, O. Earl Fitzwater. 
August 10 Hicksville, O. Countryman Bros 
Chapman 

August 11 Rockford, O Fred W. Schumm. 
August 21 Troy, O. wey & Hayner fartas. 
August 2% Utica, O J. Penick 


September 1 St =. QO. Wierwille Bros and 
Kruse & Katterheinrich 
September 6 Hartville, O 


Minnie Taylor farw 
September 15. Sandusky, O RK. K 


Ramsey, Huron 


farms 
September 16. Camden, O wm, yas. 
September 17 Fort Recovers, O A. Prevost. 





September 21, Clarksville, O V " Gregory 
September 27 Wilmington, O. R. E Woods, 
September 29 Wapokoneta, O. Frazier Bros. 


October 4 Wilmingten, 0. Johns & Painter. 

October ¢ Highland. O. J. P. MeVey. 

October 11 Utica, O George H. Kirkpatrick 
October 11 (night) Utica, O Arthur J. Penick. 


Jamestown, O. J. H. Lackey. 
Ansonia, O. R. G. Lyons 
Clouser 


October 15 

October 18 (night 

October 19 Washington ¢ H.. O <A. W. 
and Stitt & Foster 





October 21 Dayton, O Erith N. Shoup 
November 12, Columbus, O. Ohio 8S. P. C. breeders. 
November 15 Payne, 0 c¢. W. Bainbridge 
Celina, O D. EF. Boley & Sons. 
Washington C. H., O. Mart L. Me- 
Novem hx r 0. Napoleon, O. John C. Rohrs. 
December 30 Ruc s O Walter C. Wood, 
Hampshire 
August 7. Jamestown, O. Tomlinson, McCoy & 
Son Fairview farm - 
August Cedarville, O 0. A. Dobbins. 
October 12. Marion, O Hampshire breeders’ asso- 


iation Depew Vead, secretary 









POULTRY BREEDERS 














Prepaid to your door 
Terms, cash with order 


$15 per 100 for LEGHORNS 


™ HILLPOT QUALITY CHICKS are easy to raise because 
“5 hatched from eggs of pure strain, farm-range stock. 
ll 


i ho $15.00 $7.50 4. 00 
} ana te nr 18.00 9.25 5.00 
White Recks or White Wyandottes 25.00 12.50 7.00 


Safe arrival guaranteed 


\” W.F. Hillpot, Box 29, 






Per 100 50 


Cannot sen’ ¢. O. D 


Frenchtown, N. J. 


























ood Hold Farm 


Stop and listen! Why do you raise the White 
ghorns that are not wanted for market use because 
‘or their size? I have the imported Leghorns-—hens 
weigh from 7% to 9 Ibs. and cocks from 9 to 1! 
met arrived. 80 head Bees and trios for sal 
ack Leghorns, Barred Rocks and the R. G. H. Reds, 
=) which are layers and are true to the Rhode telend 
Reds. They are as good layers as the small Wt 

) Leghorns 

me LUIN P. KENNEDY, : 3 


4 
a 


MENTOR, OHIO 
] 
CHICKS ! and up Rocks 
Sea Reds nd 
broilers; money back for dead ones ag far 
as Colorado, Texas and Maine. Pamphiet 
free. SANDY KNOLL HATCHERY, 
C. M. Lauver,Prop., Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 


[Sicilian Buttercups 


Investigate 








prize winning Buttereups 
Write for cireular 


_ CORTLAND, N. Y. 


s Breeding ; 


than one 


= Farm range 
me this wonderful varic 
y MAPLE LAWN FAR MS, 


» For Next Y ear’s 

Pound cockerels— buy \ n 
would cost when mature White and i 
White Wyando R I Reds White | le ghor 1s 
Prices very reaso nabl Also chicks and pound pullets. 


Palermo Poultry Farm, R. D. Box 17, Palermo, WN. J. 


White echorn yearling 
‘I hens 92°50 ene Four 








hens and cock $12.50 
Tdst of other poultry barauins free 
CYCLE on co., 
207 Philo Bidg.. g Elmira, N. Y. 











BABY CHICKS short motion 
‘THE JOHNSON’S HATCHERY, Ickesbars, Pa. 


‘ 











Brookside Strain S. C. W. 


Leghorn Chicks 


I have been breeding Leghorns the past ten years, 
and have the best of stock. June and July chicks 
12 cents each Helpful chick booklet free with every 
order. Cireular free. All chicks shipped by prepaid 
parcel post Safe delivery guaranteed 
Brookside Poultry Farm, R. D. 2, Stockton, N. J. 


SPECIAL! 
Hummer’s Famous Chicks 


at reduced prices. Barred Rock, $16.50 per 100; R. I 
Red, $1 : S. C. W. and Brown Leghorn, $13.50 per 
100: 500 nd ts, $65: Ancona, $31 pér 100. Immediate 
delivery, quality stock, alive, prepaid. 


E. R. HUMMER &@ CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





BABY CHIX 


For our thirteenth season we are adding 
to our hatchery New Incubators, holding 
30,000 eggs, and expect to be able to fill 
orders more promptly than ever before, at 
the following prices, terms cash: Brown Leghorns, 
$20.00 per 100; White Leghorns, $18.00 per 100; 
Barred Rocks, 8. © Reds and Black Minorcas, 
$22.00 per 100; White Rocks and Wyandottes $22.00 






per 100; Buff Orpingtons, $25.00 per 100; amounts 
less than 100, le each extra. Shipped either by 
express or parcel post. Half cent per chix, plus 


above prices, if shipped by prepaid parcel post. Safe 
delivery guaranteed, either by express or parcel post. 
Express shipments at above prices are not prepaid. 
An erder placed with us has the benefit of our 13 
years of hatching and packing Baby Chix, and your 
order will be appreciated if addressed to 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. 
NEWARK, WAYNE CO. - NBW YORK 


SWINE BREEDERS 


ERRYTON 


Headquarters for Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 
DUROCS 








Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mer. 


PURE-BRED DUROCS 


From blue ribbon winners. Spring pigs, fall gilts, 
two-year-old sow, one yearling boar, Orion Cherry 
King and Colonel strains, big type, big bone and 
good color, The get of my herd weighed from 300 
to 400 pounds at seven months, 

Chega Stock Farm. John a” Corbin, Prop. 

idell Station, C. N. R R. 
wnestetin Falls, R. F. D. Ne. 3. New York 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


Imported from the best herds in the South. A son 
of Scissors is at the head of my herd. Priced for 
immediate sale. Fifty young pigs. 20 close by bred 
gilts. Service boars ond, choice br sows. 

Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Reg. Duroc Hogs 


and pigs. Both sexes. Taxpayer, Col. Wonder and 

Orion blood. Also ne = Holstein-Friesian cattle, 

All ages. 30-Ib. bulls ready for service. 
HAZELHURST STOCK FARMS, 

H. H. Wickwire & Sea Hubbardsville, N. Y. 


DONEGAL FARMS DUROC SALE, August 28, 1920 
Forty-five head, including 20 bred gilts, four bred 
sows, three yearling boars, two fall boars (one by 
l’athfinder), and 16 spring gilts and boars of Colonel, 
Orion, Pathfinder and Cherry King breeding. 

RA AYMOND 6. 200K, A. _&. WItEOMAN 
Route |, Mount Joy, Pa. 


Young sows bred for Aug. 

gad pept, ferrew | to a Son of 

Champion $32, 00 Jackson's 

Orion King. Service Boars. A 2. pigs either oon apr to ship 
C. J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohio 




















Some of America’s Best Durocs 
~— head oe d one open gilts and service boars at 
public sale, ecember 2. ; 


Get name cn list for catalog. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A, PALMYRA, PA. 





‘Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breed- 


ing. 
WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 
SPECIAL SALE 
Registered Duroc bred sows for summer farrow, 
beauties. Price $65.00 cach, express paid. Write for 


special prices on service bears. 
BELROSE FAPMS, RICHFORD, WN. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs. Prolific stock of 
the larce type. May and June farrows. Pairs 
and trios not akin. 


JERRY A. SMITH, R. D. 9, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


O. 1. C. PIGS 
FOR SALE 


From pedigreed stock, registered te you Get into 
the hog business right by starting with registered 











O11 c’s. T have a fine lot of pigs, either sex, ready 
for shipment at once. Price $11 each 
JOHN T. BISHOP, ° PENN YAN, N. Y. 





Tiffany’s Superior 
Wyandottes, Reds, Recks, 
1 Leghorns, Pekin, Rouen 
and Runner Ducblir 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R-33, 


CHICKS Raise them all by starting them right. 
Use Keystone Chick Starter, the 

fentifi and perfect balanced rati Tt took years 
of experimenting until we discovered this feed. Our 
customers use it vear after year. One Gatar'e worth 


will start 100 chicks right eee * fre 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


"Paice Pa. 








80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
dav-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 
est care in allowing poultry and eag 
use this paper, our responsibility suse cad with 
that. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 
and Chester White pigs, best strains, at farmers’ 
prices. A few fall pigs for sale, Have your orders 
booked early for opeine pigs, to insure delivery and 
first choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Eastern quality herd. National 
swine show and atate fair 
winners. Free circular. Also 
| ge | cattle. Locust Lawn 
Farm, Bird-In-Hand, Box 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES OF QUALITY 
Three and four month: old boars. Bred sows and 


gilts. 
M. D. PHILLIPS, ° WORTH EAST, PA. 


Fowler’s 6425 Hampshires 
will please you. 




















and best in east. 
THE FOWLE ARMs, - MACUNGIE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Oe coeceuensenencennn sented eneeueaesseerepeammnoreniceariaat 


12 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props. Seelyville, Pa. 


unuunevanqnevnscemeccaguoncunvoauseurcenssascescasctnenggarsnneagunceeny voters yanenQusenenueotagnad trad 0004404 0 baad 


Berkshires | 
All Ages, Both Sexes 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


Br. Te ee Doagannecoeencenesentncenerninaary 


Piping Brook Farm 


Berkshires 


Sale June 


The home of Champions obey sows and gilts, bred 
or open, also sow pigs and boars all All 
treated for cholera and septicemia. Greenwich, Conan. 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE 


SWINE 


GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. 





ST 


























Good Hold Berkshires 
Good Hold Farm Company 


We are ready to furnish young boars and gilts from 
our herd that took the ribbons at Chicago in 1919. 
We have Epochals, Champions, Sharons and Prin- 
cess strains that are bred for size and to farrow 
large litters. This herd of 165 head is what all 

ers may have if they will use the Good Hold 
Berkshire to improve their blood lines. My prices 


are in reach of eDY, farmer. 
LUIN P. KENN MENTOR, OHIO 


Do You Know 


Out of the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
1919 seven sales were topped by animals formerly 
owned by us or daughters of boars used in our 
herd? If that is the kind you want, write 

SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 


Best Quality Berkshires 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams .of exceptional size and quality with the best 
of blood lines. 

25 gilts bred for | my and Beptember farrow to 
Baron Successor’s Baro’ 

Satisfaction guaranteed, "ee We want satisfied custem- 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON. OHIO 


























Pine Run Farm Berkshires 
Henry P. McKean, Prop. 


Spring service boars by Premier Mastodon 245561 
and Sensational Longfellow’s Double 259673. out of 
daughters of Peaceful Champion 210095 and Rival’s 
Masterpiece 4th 197234, Priced reasonable. Apply to 


Robt. A. Turner, Mer. 
Pine Run Farm, Penllyn, Pa. 


BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of Sensational Longfellow 
2d and Successor’s Creation, bred to Double Cham 
pion Lad, an outstanding son of Double Champion 
33d. Good all over and at prices you can afford 
to pay. Sons of Crusade Leader and Epechal Com- 
modore, priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


A few extra fine fall gilts 
Beverly and service boars left. 


; Best breedi d 1- 
B er k Ss h ires lent individuals. Pao 


thing guaranteed and prices right. Also book- 
ing orders for some outstanding spring pigs. 


BEVERLY FARMS 
H. B. CHASE, Prop. : SPARTA, OHIO 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
We offer big, stretchy September boars, weighing 350 
pounds in hard breeding rig. ‘November boars, weigh- 
ing 200 to 250. ese will measure up in scale and 
size with the best boars of my breed They are from 
litters of ten to fourteen. 

c. & B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 














I have a lot of 


SPRING PIGS 


I am now selling; both sexes; not akin. Registered 
Berkshires, of course, and of the very best. big breeding. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, - - FURNISS, PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


nance tok of Ge tas Gee Both sexes, not 








sie sat right orice * | omNTER VALLEY. PA. 
ee Sale--Big’ Type I Poland-China 
a es. 


Also 
Writ 
GEO. ware ROUTE ne irtann onto 


SPOTTED | POLAND ¢ CHINAS 








Chae slo i ane nay, Raat, es 
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BIG n Chester 


Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, ma herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Large Type Cheshires 


Quick maturing of all ages. Sows bred for August 
farrow. All registered stock from fine individuals 
direct from Cornell state college. Prices right. 
perticulon vee or phone. 
F. YFORD, RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
S. Lawrence Co., Heuvelton, N. Y. 





For 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY. PA, 


Chester White Pigs 


A fine lot now ready to ship, either singly or in peirs. 
R. &. MUNCE, CANONSBURG, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES 


end Hampshire Sheep. Special prices on bred gilts 
ead sow pigs. Boars all sold. 
TWIN BROOK FARM, : 8 Newville, Pa, 








ral MOLL 


" (ii— — 
BLAC ACK WHITE 
Genuine Merit is 


the Real Reason 
Why 


Holsteins to the 





The claim of purebred 
title of the ““Most Profitable’ is not based on 
individual tests, but on a great uniformity 
of high productiveness. 

Holstein cows produce more milk and more 
butter per year and per lifetime, and at 
. more economical figure, than cows of other 


Boards. of Health throughout the land are 
endorsing Holstein cows’ milk. 
The United States Public Health Service 
advised the use of Holstein cows’ milk 
Holsteins have solved the economic prob- 
lems of the dairyman. 
And for these reasons and many others, 
you should become a “Holsteiner.” 
Send for our free booklets today. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Registered Chester White 


fall sows, bred and not bred. Orderg taken for spring 


pigs. 
B. T. STEECE, . - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


10 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 
60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 

to calve this spring. 
Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 wag Gast Bidg., 
CORTLAND. WN. Y 











HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, whose sire’s dam_is 
the great Cornell cow, Glista Ernestine, with five 
records of better than 30 Ibs. butter 7 days, 
whose dam and sire’s dam average 105 Ibs. 
a day, 702.2 Ibs. milk, 29.54 Ibs, — 7 
Dam, Farmstead Paladin Lass, A. R. 
years, 16 days old, 53.6 Ibs, milk in one day, 


Ibs. milk, 16.79 Ibs. butter 7 days. Second dam on 
dam’s side, 447.4 Ibs. milk and 25,21 Ibs. butter 7 
days. Third dam on dam’s side, 368.4 Ibs. milk 
and 17.85 Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf is nicely 
marked, a good, gtraight, broad individual. Price 
$100, registered, —" and crated F. O. B. cars. 

BRADLEY FULLER UTICA, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN HEBEIFER CALVES 
Who would like some heifer calves descended from 
the great Glista Ernestine, with five records of over 
30 Tbs. of butter in 7 days, and in test trying for 
the sixth? Sire of calves, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, 
whose dam and sire’s dam average 105 Ibs. milk in 
one day, 702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
Dams of calves from Homestead Superb Triumph, 
whose dam and gire’s dam average 595.65 lbs. milk 
and 29.67 Ibs. butter 7 days. These calves are beauti- 
fully marked, very straight and square, and_ would 
please the most critical. Prices range from $150 to 
$200 each, registered, transferred: and crate 
BRADLEY FULLER UTICA, N. Y. 





ondeiiiiins County 
Breeders’ Association 


Can furnish pure-bred and grade Holsteins and Guern- 


eeys in car lots. First-class individuals of Jersey, 
Ayrshire, Swiss, Hereford, Shorthorn and Angus. 
Also leading breeds sheep and swine. Sales agent, 


FRANK VIELE, Johnsonville, N.Y 


300 Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers, also cows bred to freshen 
in February, March and April. ll are large. fine 
individuals and heavy producers. One carload of 
two-year-old heifers bred to freshen in the spring. 
A good uniform lot and all nicely marked. F. -P. 
SAUNDERS & SON, 50 Clinton Ave., Cortland, 
N. Y. Telephone 116 or 1476. 











FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 
1s, b 


year-old from a 36-Ib. sire and out of an 











Pri en old. 3 nearest dams average 29 Ibs. 
jee $200. Also a 6 months bull whose three near- 

4 ams average over 30 Ibs. Price $200. Send for 
St EAL DAIRY FARM, 

‘Lowvenss County, Canton, N. Y. 
ees 
i sul FOR SALE 
: tekistered Holstein Cows, fresh and soon due 
? sI 25 Reg. Heifers. one and two-year-olds; 
and 4 y nice Calves; also five fine Bulls ready 
wr Service and 50 me fall Cows and 2 carloads 
e fers, Pree righ 

- R, FROST, "tenneiite, N. Y. 

(Ghueementeeeees 





HOLSTEINS 


anddaughters of yoy Clothilde De Kol 2d, with 
record of 37.2 butter in days. Also 











~ aughters of the. r de ¢ ng pe ym age 3 

3 years, ‘or dese hee and price, write 
c. L. BANKS, NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 
$250 pREG GISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL $250 
2 Dec, 24. 1918. Sired by King of the Changelings, a 33-Ib. son 
af Ring Senie Bontias.” Cal Fee a 21-Ib. jr. 4-yr.-old granddaughter 
than white and a! well grown, a little more black 
FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO, TIOGA CO., N. Y. 





HOLSTRIN- 
By pars ree ae ea HEIFER CALVES 


“FOUR ACES 
AND A KING” 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD RECORD TWINS 
TWO YEAR JR., we are offering FOUR one 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by KING } 
KING BURKE OF THE PONTIACS, JOH SEGIS 
and BLOOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30-pound dams. 
Also a number of promising YOUNGSTERS, less 
than a year old, by our Senior Herd Sire 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIE CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, 
great show bull, and ORMSBY JANE SEGIS, 
famous 46.33-pound cow 

Write for pedigree and prices, and if you are in line 


to breed 
TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd, we have very interesting news for you. 
WHEATFIELD FARMS 
J. C. Dold, Owner, R. F. D. 14, La Salle, N. Y. 


the 
the 





HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 

150 registered cattle, 20 reg- 
istered bulls, 100 high grades, 
a carload of any age that 
you may want. % Holstein 
heifer calves $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 
Over 2000 satisfied customers. 
Will send list in your. state 
for reference of square dealing 


at SPOT FARM. 
. - TULLY, N. Y. 


PO> 


> 





JOHN C, REAGAN, 





Maple Farms Holsteins 


Very choice Holstein heifer calves, $20 and $25 each. 
Excellent individuals, shipped C. O. D. if you wish. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Everything 
in high grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
line of heavy producing cows in central New York. 
I have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
and registered bulls of all ages. Wire me when you 
will be in Cortland and I will make preparations to 


show you the stock, 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., . CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Takes 


First $100.0 Take 


Check 
Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf 


Born March 23, 1920. Largely white, fine individual. 
Sire is Sir Pontiac Waldorf Pietje, whose dam has 
36.31, three times over 32. Dam’s grandams are 35 
and 32-pound cows. Full sister to sire also a 36- 
pound four-year-old. 

BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, ° ° ° 


A WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 12, 
1920. Nearly all white—well grown, excep- 
tionally good individual. Sired by a 40-Ib. 
bull, and dam is by a 37-Ib. bull. Price $150.00. 
He will please whoever buys him. 

WARD W. STEVENS Liverpool, 


Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 
Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
record of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 
yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





Liverpool, N. Y. 





N. Y. 





Herdle 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Young Bulls Always for Sale 


We can also offer a few females with bulls of superb 
individuality and suitable breeding to mate with them 


UNUM 









CATTLE BREEDERS 


The Home of the 


a Best in Guernseys 





W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
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We are offering for 
sale our entire herd of 


LANGWATER’S CAVALIE 
13th, and 
fat. 
States Exposition, 


21012, 
‘ose first six 4. 4 average 
1919. This bull is 


Cows and heifers bred to this bull. 
M. W. PALMER, 





GUERNSEYS 
sete “trey UPLANDS HOLLISTON 


Second prize calf herd, ig Pe States Exposition, 
one of whose daughters brought 
e at the 
One of his grandsons sold for $16,400.00 and he won 
also a half_brother of Langwater Levity, 
fat in class EE, and she sold for $6000.00 at the New York state sale in May, 1919. 


101 TREMONT ST., 


out of Lotota of Uplands Farms. Sired_ by 
$8000.00 at the Chicago sale. May 
six months, 10,913.20 milk, 608.34 

“Get of Sire’ at the Eastern 
12,785.09 milk, 662.15 


age of two years, 
first prize 


We also have heifer and bull calves. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Guernsey Herd Sire 
FOR SALE 


of extra good breeding and ® splendid a A 
eure breeder and throws nice large calves, 2 yrs., 1 
mo, old. Both parents in the A. R. class. + Hemet 
anteof ‘Pride of Place,” ‘‘Viola Rose,”’ ete. Details 
upon request. Price reasonable. 
A. LINFORD UMSTEAD, 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won at the Eastern States 
Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is siring Show Win- 
ners and Producers. We can also offer some choice 
Tamworth Pigs, the Utility Hog. 

UPLAND FARMS, : IPSWICH, MASS. 


Ultra May Rose Bull 


ready for light service in fall. Seven dams in 
pedigree have records which average 11,684 lbs. milk, 
583.6 Ibs. fat. Pedigree and photos of sire and dam 


i 
upon application. Price $15 
FLOYD S. BAR 


PERKASIE, PA. 











50. 
Low, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 





MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 


We offer grandsons of Ne Plus Ultra, from tested 
dams, that will increase your herd production. Herd 
a federal = Price, description and 


upon req 
L. L. . Coggshall, N. Y. 


GERAR GUERNSEYS 


Bull ome for sal 
LOUIS MeL. ME RYMAN, 
Merryman, 


Supt., 


‘Maple Glen Farm, Moravia, 





ROP 
E. G. Cockeysville, Md. 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 

















20 Young Ayrshire Cows 


Typy, straight and right. Must all go to one buyer. 
Write for particulars. Also bull and heifer calves, 


by 4 to $125 each. 
EO. Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


T. KIDDER, R. D., 
TYPE—QUALITY— 


AY RS H I R E S PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, WN. Y. 
W. 8. MACDONALD, SUPT. 








ABERDEE Write for’ particulars oF 
circulars. 
Y 
ANGUS 3t pA, gy yg 
ene 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








Pinehurst 
OUR MOTTO: 

Dispersal Sale te 
Best Breeding Flock of 

Shropshires in America 


Shropshires 


** Like Begets Like” 


70 rams, 25 two-year-old ewes, 30 yearling ewes, 
100 ewes from breeding flock ag soon as lambs 
are weaned. Also their ewe and ram lambs in 
August, 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Otsego Co., New York 


Dan Taylor, Shepherd 
Send for descriptive catalogue, 














DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
gale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


HORSE B BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 














T horoughbred — 
Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 
Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 


N. Y. 














» SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Wade’s Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding ace 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 

Choice bull calves only for sale. 


J. E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 


ALGROVE__ MILKING 
SHORTHORNS 


At the three big Eastern Fall Fairs, Syracuse, 
Worcester and Springfield. we won § Championships, 
28 First Prizes, 15 Second Prizes, 6 Third Pr 
Inquiries solicited. 

WALNUT GROVE FARM, 








Washingtonville, N. Y. 





SPECIAL HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS $30.00 


Express prepaid. Good boned, well marked animals 
of great promise, carefully selected by our judging 
expert. Bulls and _ heifers. Shipped by express 

0. . If not satisfactory, return at our expense. 
Liberty bonds accepted at market value. Send your 


order today to 
Mr. Burns, Secretary Helstein 
Merrill Building, ° . 


Graders Club 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales* 

of healthy, reliable registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and y of 





Lucky Farce} 


Has averaged 1,657 Ibs. milk, &2 Ibs. fat a 
month for 7 months; her next month she 
made 85 Ibs. fat. We own her best son, sired 
by Cooper’s Fern of Saucon. We offer a 


ane 


very choice heifer 9 months old out of a 
Jacoba Irene-Noble of Oaklands cow. This 
is great breeding for production. Our herd 


is in accredited list. Special price for quick 
sale, $150. 
Write for circular. 


Cc. I. HUNT & SON, Hunt, N. Y. 





every other month. 


Capital of America, 
Address The Purebred ‘ive Stock Seles Co. 








eg. Jersey and Berkshires 





Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, 
OR EXCHANGE FOR PONIES 





= 
For Sales Percheron stallion colt. Two 
Red Polled heifers bred, Jersey heifer 6 mo., a good 
big one all registered. F. B. Stewart, Espyville, Pa 


= AUCTIONEERS fc 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL oad 

become independent with no capital invested. 

branch of the business taught. Write today for tree 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES Qe SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, tH. 











E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 

Bales anywhere. Send for references. 





Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


* 2112 Farnam St., Davenport, Iowa 
Teaches LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FARM 
SALES. You learn at home. Write today. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
__Headeuarters for Holstein pedigress, catalogs. 


nna 








SALE | 1 
SERVICE 


enticipating holding a sale 
future or planning for one 
would be to your interest 
matter up with us. - 
you all that we can to 
success, and this serv- 


et) 


you are 
the near 

fall, it 
the 
We want to hein 
make your sale a 
ice is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 





heifers and one bull calf, not réfated. Figs, 
nex, sired ‘by Long Baron 24, 2254586, son 
Baron Successor. J. B. Armstrong, n. v. 











PPE grade, cows. 
did Indien Is. Splen 
Sotetal ran FARMS, -  MeGRAW, W. a 








Ethan A. Hatchins, Field Representative 
oe VA [4 
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July 3, 1920 


hen frost fingers clutched 
at the cracks and keyholes 


Faas when cold winter was with us. Not so very 
long ago, either. And not so very long ago you 
were suffering all the inconvenience and discomforts 
of a poorly heated house. 


You can’t forget it. Even the good warm sunlight 
these June days, when the sky and sun are one glory of 
blue and gold, can’t make you forget those bitter nights 
of wind and frost that brought a chill you couldn’t 
keep out of the house. How you had to hug the fire! 
How the fuel burned up just like throwing money 
away! . 

Are you going through all that again next winter? 
Do you know that there is absolutely no need of it? Do 
you know that you can avoid it? 


Make up your mind right now that you are done 
with all that forever. You CAN have a warm house 
all winter long. An Andes One Pipe will keep you as 
warm as toast in the coldest of winter weather. 


Now is the time to have an Andes installed. Then 
you needn’t worry about next winter. And it’s so easy 
—can be installed complete in just one day with prac- 
tically no expense. And every day next winter and 
for many winters to come it will save fuel money for 
you, while it gives you back the warmth of summer 
sunshine. We always guarantee that if the Andes is 
not perfectly satisfactory it will be taken out and the 
full purchase price refunded. 


Write for our free book that tells all about this 
wonderful furnace. Send us the coupon today. 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., Inc. 


DEPT. A. GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of the famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 


** Better Heating for Less Money ” 





Partturs & Crarx Srove Company, Inc., 
Derr. A Geneva, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:- 
I am interested in saving fuel money. Please 
send me your free, illustrated booklet called, 
“Better Heating for Less Money.” 














One of 50 houses in which F. E. & F. 
W. Wells, of Greenfield, Mass., installed 
Andes One Pipes. They write, ‘*The 
houses have kept very warm, even at 20 
and 30 degrees below zero, besides using 
very little coal.*” 





*Tt certainly can"t do any 
harm to send for their book. 
Just doing that doesn’t bind 
us to any order.”” 

















